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MACMILLAN’S 

MODERN DICTIONARY 

1,466 PAGES, 140.000 WORDS 

Price 12s. 6cl. 

This new dictionary supplies a wider range of information on 
words and phrases and on geographical, biographical, Biblical, 
mythological, etc. items than any other ready-reference, one volume 
dictionary yet published. 

A MAP BOOK OF EUROPE 

By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc. 

Price Is. 9d. 

The object of this little book is to present the chief geographical 
facts of Europe in The page facing each map e.xplains 

most of the details ^^^ated on the map, and in some cases supple- 
ments these. 

THE STUDENT EDITOR 

By JAMES W. MANN. 

Price 4s. 6d. 

It is a guide-book to give practical assistance in editing school 
papers or magazines. 

SIXTY LETTER AND 
READING GAMES 

By JANE SPENCER 

Price 2s. 6d. 

( A companion book to "Sixty Number Games for the Infant 
School" b^the same author, price 2s. 6d.) 

There are many and varied methods* of Teaching Reading but 
most teachers will agree that in all methods games and activities have 
their place and value. , The first half of the book deals with "sound 
or letter” games, the remaining games introducing words and 
sentences. t 


294, BOW BAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 

We cad furaish you di;rect with any of the 
following aids ; — 

Prize and Library Books. 

Maps, Globes and Geographical Instruments. 

Scientific and Hygienic Charts and Apparatuses. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides. 

Historical Pictures and Models. 

Scl^ol, College, Laboratory and Office Furnitures. 

Black Boards, Graph Boards and Map Boards with Outlines. 
Black Board Requisites Dusters Etc. 

Mathematical, Engineering and Survey Instruments. 

School Forms and All Sorts of Printin^^ 

Question Papers, Magazines Etc. 

Sports Goods. 

Trial Orders Solicited. 

Any kind of special Apparatus for 
Science and Geography can be made to order. 

We keep every arrangement in our office to test the 
quality of the apparatuses. Please depute any of 
your representative to see the apparatuses at 
our office before placing orders with other 
firms. Our quality is the FINEST 
and our price is the CHEAPEST. 

Phone ; B. B. 4496. 

EDUCATIONAL EMPORIUM 

DEALERS H MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL REQUISITES 

15, COLtEGE SQUARE, (2iid Floor) CALCUnA. 
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A Romance of Public Service 

BOMBAY MUTUAL 

Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

18T1 TO 1938 

This Mutual Society’s Service to the insuring public of India is 
unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance in this country. 

A PROGRESSIVE INSTITUTION 
1933 Paid for business Rs. 1,29,17,000 
1938 „ „ 2,05,00,000 

These are the figures which speak of the tremendous popularity of 
this oldest and biggest Mutual Institution of India. 

THE SOCIETY TRANSACTS NOT ONLY IN ALL STANDARD 
PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE BUT ALSO IN 

ANNUITIES-IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED. 

For further particula^'^'^ 

please apply to— DASTIDAK & SONS, Chief Agents. 

100, Clive Street, CALCUTTA. 
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The Teachers’ Journal 


CONTENTS 


Subjects 

Author’s Name Page 

1. 

Pedagogy and Palmistry 

Rames Chandra Choudhuri, 

M.A., B.T. 465 

2. 

The New Education and 



the New Teacher 

Sibadas Pal, M.A., B.T. 472 

3. 

The Training of the Teachers 


• 

in India 

Mobarak Ahmed 476 

4. 

A few Words on the 

Kshitish Chandra Basu, 


principles of English 

B.A., B.T, 


pronunciation 

• 486 

5. 

The Modern Teacher 

Prof. S. N. Q. Zulfaqar Ali 496 

6. 

The Present-Day Educational 



Philosophy 

Santotl-j^umar De, m.a. etc. 502 


Our Newly Approved Secondary Books 

MIDDLE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

( For Clauei V & VI) 

By Bishnupada Ray M. a ., B. L., b. T. 

Head Master, Kuri^ram H. E. School and Examiner 
Calcutta University. 

( ) 
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By the same Author. 

NORTH BENGAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
2t Shamacharan De Street* CaUiitta. 
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SCHOOL RBQCJISITBS 


SaENTlHC APPLIANCES 

(Including University Syllabus) 

IN 

PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 
HYGIENE 
ASTRONOMY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
GEOGRAPHY Etc. 

MAPS 

GLOBES 

CHARTS 

MINERALS ROCKS 
MAGIC LANTERNS & 

SLIDES Etc. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL & 
ANATOMICAL CHART 

SCHOOL FURNITURE : 

BLACK BOARDS 
GRAPH BOARDS & INSTRU- 
MENTS, PUNKHA MATTINGS 
Etc. 


OBJECT LESSON PICTURES 
AND CHARTS OF 

ANIMALS 

BIRDS 

PLANTS & TREES 
SCENERIES 
(Over 200 varieties) 

WOODEN MODELS. PRE- 
SERVED INSECTS & OTHER 
DEMONSTRATION OBJECTS 


BOYS- SCOUT AND 
GIRLS’ GUIDE UNIFORMS 
COOKING CLASS FURNITURE 
AND REQUISITES 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 

STATIONERY 

For SCHOOL & OFFICE 

BENGAL PRESS 

FOR 

GOOD PRINTING 

OF 

EVERY DESCRIPTION 


YOU WILL GAIN ON EVERY PURCHASE FROM US 


‘Gram— ‘BENGAL PBESS’ ‘Phone— CAL. 3701. 

N.. 

Industrial Trading 6o. 

ESTD. 1931 

Convent Road, Calcutta. 

S. K. Das Gupta, 

Sole Proprietor 
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SUBJECTS author’s NaMU Page. 

7. Plea for Reform in Holidays 

and School Timings Kali Das Kapur 507 

8. Psychology of Play Taponath Chakravarty, 

M.A., B.T. 512 
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Education Psychology Saroj Ranjan Cbaudhuri 517 
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YOUR DISTRESSED BROTHERS 
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( For Rapid Beadinfr ) 

W '®fW 

I Practical Gram mar ami CorapoKiiion 

By Prof. J. L. Banner jee 

Second Edition Price Rs. 2-0-0 

Points of superiority over other books of Grammar and Composition. 

1. In no other book of Grammar, have the rules been given with 
such clearnoss, lucidity andi»»mp!icity. 

2. In no .other Grammar, will you finoj^iwch a copious 
examples and exercises. 

3. In no other work of Composition has the right and wrong 
use of words and idioms been discussed in such a full and 
comprehensive manner. 

4. A whole section of the book has been given to Letter-writing 
withcoplous illustrative examples. 

5. The subject of paraphrasing, summary-writing and answering 

general questions ( ^ Papier ) jp the manner required 

by the University has been dealt with in a section by itself. 

In fact, it is the best, completest and most up-to-date treatise on 
the subject. 

c*ff^ ^ I 

.w?R iswf iWtsBi. 1*^1^ 


54 I 

(for Class IV) 

By Gangft Charan Dasgupta* b.t. Ar. 4/G 

i'b I (^?l 

(for Classes VII & VIII) 

By Surendra Chandra Chakravarti, m.sc.s b.t. As. 12. 

i *! I (^^<1 

(for Classes V & VI) 

By Surendra Chandra Chakravarti, M.so., b.t. As. 8. 

iV- I '55T*^«5=f 

(for Classes III & IV) 

By Surendra l^^^ndra Chakravarti. >r.Sc., b.t. As. 0. 
(for Classes III & IV) 

By Surendra Chandra Chakravarti, m.sc., b.t. As. f>. 

20. Orieiilal Drawing Uook, Part I 

(for Classes III & IV) 

By Ranada Ukil As. G. 

21. Oriental Drawing Book, Part Jl 

(for Classes V & VI) 

By Ranada Ukil As. G. 


'sitsrtc^Bf ^1 1 



Help Books 

!• Malric. Hon^ali Matle Easy, Isl paper 

Or Notes on Matric. Bengali Selections (1941-42) 

Gon. Editor Prof. J. L. Bannerjee, m.a. Re. 1/8/- 

2. Malrie. Bengali Made; Easy, 2iid paper 

Or Practical Grammar and Composition with Essays 

from Rapid Readers (1941*42) 
Gen. Editor Prof. J. L. Bannerjee^ M.A, Re. 3/- 

3. Matricr Sanskrit Made Easy (1041-42) 

Gon. Editor Prof. J. L. Bannerjeej m.a. Rs. 2/- 

iNol(‘s on Malrie. Englisli Poetry (1041*42) 
Gen. Editor Prof. R. Chakravarti Re. 1/12/- 

i\ole.s on Malric. Engiisli Prose (1041-42) 
Gen. Editor Prof. R. Chakravarti Re. 1/12/- 

Sindeiils* Er-Uer-u rileryjei^ 

By Prof. J. L. Banner A. As. 10. 

S<‘ltool Esna^^ aml Lelt«*r.‘>‘ 

By a. C.'Sen & S. C. Sen Rc. 1/8/- 

\(‘\v io‘ograph\ 

(Approved by the D. P.'l., Bengal for Classes VII & VIII) 

By Ganga Charan Dasgupta. li.x. Re. 1/4/- 

(«roiin<ht ork of Indian History 

(Approved by the Calcutta & Patna Universities and the Boards of 
Intermediate & Secondaiy Education Dacca, Central 
Provinces, Bajputana & Central India) 

By Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Rh. D., B. Lit. (ox on) 

AND 

Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri, m.a., PIj. d. Ro. 1/12/- 
Modern A ritli 111 etic (All India Edition) 

( Approved by the D. P. I., Bengal, Bihar A Assam and by 
the Calcutta University) 

By Rai Bahadur S. P. Das, m.a. Rs. 2/4/- 

srI I 



SCIENCE & GEOGRAPHY 

IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

We hold LARGE STOCKS of Paper Pulp, Rain-gauges, 
Barometers, Rocks & Minerals, Windvanes, Globes, 
Maps, Charts, Geographical Pictures and 
other accessories for the Teaching 
of Geography 


All the SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES for the Teaching of 
Elemenlarp Scientific Knorvledge in the High Schools 
under the University of Calcutta. 

We also hold large stocks of Black-Boards, Graph-Boards, 
Cleaners, Black-Board Instruments, Black-Board Paints, 
Chalk Pencils and other School Requisites. 


BIOL 


L CHARTS 


Specially prcparcil /or the Secofuiary Schools of Bettrlal Assufu 
aftUiiitcd to the University of Cnlcntfu. 

Beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper and mounted on 
strong cloth with arrangennent for suspension in the class-room : 
Each Chart designed by Expert Artist under the guidance of 
Experienced Professors of Botany and Zoology : Contains 
Exhaustive Notes in both English and Bengali printed 
at the bottom in Bold Type ; In accuracy, comprehensiveness, 
finish and durability superior to all charts available in the market. 

Part I- BOTANY fKoois, olcmc. Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Rice Planf 
& Pea Plant). 

Part II — ZOOLOGY {Ant, Bee, Spider, Mosquito, Butterfly, Frog, 
Farfhworrn & Fish). 

Price for Complete Set Rs. 12/- only. 

CHltCKERYERTTY, CHATTERJEE & Co., Ltd. 

BookaeUers, Fablishen & Suppliers of Scientific ft 
Oeographifial Appliances. 

IS. College Squaure st CALCUTTA 
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SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE ! » 

REQUIREMENTS OF APPLIANCES FOR § 

SCHOOLS, according to New Calcutta University m 

Syllabus, in SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY, HYGIENE, | 

MECHANICS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, DOMESTIC S 

HYGIENE, COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, I 

PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, and also MAPS, GLOBES. | 

CHARTS, ROCKS and MINERALS, MAGIC M 

LANTERNS, BLACKBOARD INSTRUMENTS, S 

BLACKBOARDS, GRAPH BOARDS. BLACK- | 

BOARD PAINTS ( Special quality ), STUDENTS’ 

BENCHES and DESKS, SCHOQT^ FURNITURE. ^ 

LABORATORY TABLES ai/i FITTINGS, ^ 

LABORATORY FURNISHING, LECTURE g 

GALLERY, and all other things required in a modern n 

00 

School are available from us. 


i^chooh ej-perienchuf Jinaiicial fli/Jiculties "'w 
hinjiny their reqnirementH in any of the above lines 
are cordially invited to correspond wUh ns, stating the 
nature of help required by them. It is best to have 
interviews by previous arrangement. We have helped 
numerous schools in Bengal, and we will be glad to 
help others. 


I 


I Ou7" stock is the largest and most varied in India, JJ 

I . ' i 

I SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES. (Bengal) Co. I 

j C-37 & 38 College Street Market, Calcutta. m 

I TBLEQBAUa Bitlsynd, Cnloutta. Offics Texephome B. B. 524 $0 

' Qodowm-Phonk B. B. 1882 8 
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OXFORD BOOKS 

Approved hy the Bengal Provincial Text Book Committee 

for use in 1940 

including books approved for the Matriculation 
JExamination of 1941 

The publications of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS are 
distinguished by the high standard of their contents. They are known 
throughout the world for the quality of their printing and excellent 
get-up. 

The OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, one of the oldest 
publishing firms the world has known (the first book issued from 
Oxford bears the date of 1468) has no shareholders and subserves no 
private interest. The maintenance of the Learned Press with its 
output of scholarly and educational books, many of which in their 
nature are unremunerative, depends on tbe profitable management i 
of the publications of the Press as a whole. It is the home of scholars 
of all nationalities 'eserves the support of every educationist. 

Heads of schools ar^^tespectfully invited to send applications for 
Specimen copies. 


English Readers 

CLASS 111 

The Clarendon Readers, Primer 

7 as. 


A Way to English, Primer 

6 as. 


The Oxford English Course, Primer 

By Lawrence Faucett, M.A., Ph. D. 

7 as. 


The Village Readers, Primer 

By F. L. Brayne & W. M. Ryburn 

5 as. 

Geography 

CLASSES 111 & IV 

Adhunik Bhuparichaya 



By Ajit Kumar Banerjee 

12 as. 


Oxford School Atlas in Bengali 

By John Bartholomew 

12 as. 

English Rtaders 

CLASS IV 

The Clarendon Readers, Book I 

7 as. 

A Way to English, Book I 

7 as. 


The Oxford English Course, Book I 

By Lawrence Faucett, M.A., Ph. D. 

7 as. 


The Village Readers, Book I 

By F. L. Brayne & W. M. Ryburn 

5 as 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Supplementary 

Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 

2k as. 

English Readers 

Harishchandra — The King Who 



Would not Tell a Lie 

2^ as. 


Nine Fables by Lawrence Faucett 

The Good Little Men 

3 as. 


By Lawrence Faucett 

Cinderella and Rapunzel 

3 cis* 


By Lawrence Faucett 

3 as. 

Scioncc 

Adhunik Prakritipath. Part I 



By Dr. S. R. Sen Gupta & S. N. Banerjee 

CLASS V 

5 as. 

English Readers 

The Clarendon Readers, Book II 

8 as. 


A Way to English, Book II 

The Oxford English Coi|e«e 

8 as. 


By Lawrence Fauceti. .'.Book II 

The Village Readers, Book II 

8 as. 


By F. L. Brayne & W. M. Ryburn 

6 as. 

Supplemcnlafy 

The First Book of Fables, By H. McKay 

9 as. 

English Readers 

The Golden Nest 

2k as. 


Padmini and the Forest King 

3 as. 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

3 as. 


Stories for the Classroom, Grade BI 

6 as. 

English Copy Book Oxford Copy Book, No. 6. 

CLASSES V & VI 

2 as. 

Science 

Adhunik Prakritipath, Part II 



By Dr. S. R. Sen Gupta & S. N. Banerjee 

CLASS VI 

7k as. 

English Readers 

The Clarendon Readers, Book III 

10 as. 


A Way to English. Book III 

10 as. 

Supplementary 

The Second Book of Fables, By H. Mckay 

14 as. 

English Readers 

M. K. Gandhi 

3j| as. 


A Stitch in Time, By H. Strang 

10 as. 


Sakuntala, and The Clever Carpenter 

2k as. 


Stories for the Classroom, Grade Cl 

6 as. 

English Copy Book Oxford Copy Book, No. 8 

2 as. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CLASS Vll 


English Headers 

The Clarendon Readers« Book IV 

Mas. 


A Way to English, Book IV 

14as. 

Suppletnentary 

The Third Book of Fables, By H. McKay 

Mas. 

English Readers 

The Tales of Friendship, By D. C. Sharma 

8as. 


Tales from Gulliver’s Travels 

7as. 


Stories from Sindbad the Sailor 

7as. 


Three Tales By Oscar Wilde 

fas. 


Our Letters in the Post 

9as. 


In Search of Science — Air, Wind and Rain 

5Jas. 

English Grammar 

Practical English Grammar for India, Book III 


By F. G. French 

14as. 1 


Oxford Grammar for Junior Classes, Book III 14as. I 

English 

Course in English Composition 

Re. 1-4 

Composition 

Junior Course in English Composition 

Re. 1-8 

Geography 

Bhugol By Kshetra Nath Banerjee 

Oxford Indian School Atlas 

Rs. 2/- 


By John Bartholomew 

Re. 1-4 

Alalhematics 

The Matriculation Algebra By Dr. J. GhoshRe. 1-8 


CLASS Vlll 


English Readers 

The Clarendon Readers« Book V 

Mas. 


A Way to English, Book V 

Mas. 

Supplementary 

My Early Life (1869-1914), By M K. Gandhi Re. 1/- 

English Readers 

The Story of Rama & Sita, By Stella Mead Re. 1/- 
Talesfrom the Indian Drama By C.A. Kincaid 12as. 


Epic Tales of the East, By M> C. Singh 
Heroines of the Indian Literature 

lOas. 


By A. C. Mukherjee 

34 as 


Paths of Peace, Book I, By Stella Ross 

Re. 1/- 


Stories from Scott 

Mas. 


Old Greek Stories 

lias. 

English Grammar 

Composition 

Geography 

4 

ySnuitf as in Class Vll 

1 


Mathematics 

J 
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These are the only books of Common Errors, or English Idiom 
or purely English Dictionaries that have been approved by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary 

By F. G. Fowler & H. W. Fowler 
Revised by H. G. Le Mesurier Rs. 2-8 

The Little Oxford Dictionary 

By George Ostler, Revised and Supplemented 
by J. Couhon, Second Edition; Re. 1/- 

EnglUh Idioms and How to Use Them 

By W. McMordie Rs. 3-8 

English Errors in Indian Schools 

By T. L. H. Smith-Pearse 8as. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION- 1941 

Rapid Readers Quest & Conquest* By M§1i;^olni Burr, Re. 1/- 

Letters from a Father to Daughter* 

By Jawaharlal Nehru 8as. 

Legends of Greece & Rome* By G. Kupfer Re. 1/- 

Book to indicate 

the Standard My Early Life, By M K. Gandhi Re. 1/- 

o/ English expected 

Book of Reference An A. B. C. of English Usage 

By H. A. Treble & G. H. Vallins Re. 1-4 

Mathematics Matriculation Algebra* By J. Ghosh 

Senior Professor, Presidency College Re. 1-8 

Geometry A Primer of Geometry* By W. Parkinson & 

A. J. Pressland Re. 1-12 

History Oxford Pictorial Atlas of Indian History 

By K. S. Kini & B. S. Rao Re. 1-4 

Geography Bhugol by Kshetra Nath Banerjee Rs. 2/- 

India* World & Empire* By H. Pickles 

English Rs. 2-4 

Hindi . Rs. 2/- 

* Urdu Rs. 21- 

Oxford Indian School Atlas 

By John Bartholomew Re. 1-4 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. CALCUTTA 
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— COOPER PUBLISHERS — 

The following textbooks published by us are approved by the 
Education Department, Bengal, for use in all Government and 
Government- aided Secondary Schools in Bengal. These books are 
approved for a period of four years from January 1940. (Vide "The 
Calcutta Gazette," Part I-B, June 22nd, 1939.) 

CLASS 111 

ENGLISH PRIMER 

Martin’s New Study Readers, Primer. Price, As. 5. 

CLASS IV 

ENGLISH READERS 

Martin’s New Study Readers, Reader I. Price, As. 7. 

Wren’s Indian Class Readers, Reader I. Price, As. 7. 

Martin’s Active English Readers, Reader I. Price, As. 8. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH PRE-PRIMER 

Martin’s SpoAe. English Pre-Primer. Price, As. 2. 

CLASS V 

ENGLISH READERS : 

Martin’s New Study 'Readers, Reader II. Price, As. 9. 

Martin’s Active English Readers, Reader II. Price, As. 11. 
Wren’s Indian Class Readers, Reader II. Price, As. 10. 

Wren’s New Indian Class Readers, Reader II. Price, As. 7. 

CLASS VI 

ENGLISH READERS : - 

Martin’s New Study Readers, Reader III. Price, As. 12. 
Wren’s New Indian Class Readers, Reader III. Price, As. 10. 
Martin’s Active English Readers, Reader III. Price, As. 14. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH READER 

Martin’s Spoken English Reader I. Price, As. 4-6. 

CLASS VII 

ENGLISH READERS 

Mattin’s New Study Readers, Reader IV, Price, As. 14. 
Martin’s Active English Readers, Reader IV. Price, Re. 1-2. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH READER 

Martin’s Spoken English Reader II. Price, As. 5-6. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Wren’s Elementary Grammar on Modern Lines. Price, Re. 1-2. 
Wren’s A Shorter English Grammar. Price, Re. 1-8. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION :~ 

Fraser’s Picture Composition, Books 1 & 2. Price, As. 5 each. 
Martin & Fraser’s Teacher’s Handbook to Fraser’s Picture 
Composition. (For teachers only.) Price, Re. 1-4. 

Wren’s Progressive English Composition. Price, Re, 1-8. 
Martin’s A J unior English Course. Price, Re. 1-8. 

Wren and Martin’s High School English Composition, 

Price, Rs. 2-4. 

Martin’s High School English. Price, Re. 1-12. 

CLASS VllI 

ENGLISH READERS 

Martin’s The Reform Method Literary Readers, Book I. 
Price, Re. 1. 

Martin's New Study Readers, Reader V. Price, Re. 1. 

Wren’s Indian Class Readers, Reader V. Price, Re. 1-6. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH READER 

Martin’s Spoken English Reader III. Pme, As. 7. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR : - - 

Wren’s Elementary Grammar on Modern Lines. Price, Re. 1-2. 
Wren’s A Shorter English Grammar. Price, Re. 1-8. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION : - 

Fraser’s Picture Composition, Books 1 & 2. Price, As. 5 each. 
Martin & Fraser’s Teacher’s Handbook to Fraser’s Picture 
Composition. (For teachers only.) Price, Re. 1-4. 

Wren’s Progressive English Composition. Price, Re. 1-8. 
Martin’s A Junior English Course. Price, Re. 1-8. 

Wren & Martin’s High School English Composition, 

Price, Rs. 2-4. 

Martin’s High School English. Price, Re. 1-12. 

RECOMMENDED FOR CLASS IX & X 

Wren’s High School English Grammar. Price, Rs. 2. 

COOPER— PUBLISHEKS— BOMBAY, 4 

Sole Selliug-Agenisfor Bengal^ Bihar, Orissa and Assam : 

Messrs. Chuckervertty, Chatterji&Co., Ltd., 

Booksellers and Publishers, 

IS, College Square, Calcutta. 
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LIBRARY & PRIZE BOOKS. 

The following books published by us are approved by the Educa- 
tional Department, Bengal, for School-Libraries and for Prizes for the 
top four classes of High Schools (Government and Government-aided) in 
Bengal. ( Vide "The Calcutta Gazette,” Part I-B, January, 19, 1939.) 

1 . Wren’s Stories for Indian Students. 

Third Edition. Price, As. 12. 

2. Wren’s Reynard the Fox. With Illus- 
trations. 

Third Edition. Price, As. 5. 

3. Cqcks’s Tales and Legends of Ancient 
India. 

Second Edition. Price, As. 6. 

4. Cocks’s tTomplete Course of English 
Grammar & Composition. 

Third Edition. Price, Rs. 2-4. 

5. Dale’s Illustrated Easy Stories from 
English History. 

Third Edition. Price, Re. 1-4. 

6. Festings’ A Picture Story-Book of 
Indian History. 

Third Edition. Price, Re. 1-4. 

7. Ramsbotham’s Class-Book of Indian 
History. 

Third Edition. Price, Re. 1-8. 

8. Ross’s Physiology & Hygiene. 

Third Edition. Price, Re. 1-8. 

COOPER— PIIBLISHEUS— BOMBAY, 4 

Hole Helling- Agents for Bengal, BiJiar, Orissa and Assam : 

Messrs. CHUCKERYERTTY CHATTERJI i CO., LTD., 

BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 
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Pedagogy and Palmistry 

Rames Chandra Choudhuri, M.A„ B.T. 

Nawab Bahadur's Institution, Murshidabad. 

'¥''HE rearing up and education of children is of eternal interest to 
I parents, guardians and to all who are concerned with the welfere 
of the state. How should education be best adapted to individual 
needs ? How can the State give the best and most desired training to 
its members so as to march along the path of progress and prosperity ? 
How can you give every man his jobs so that there would be no 
groping in the dark, no aimless rambling, no disappointment and no 
waste of money and energy ? These are questions of big interest 
affecting not only individual joy and success but also collective happi- 
ness and prosperity. 
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Meeting of East and West. 

To answer all these knotty questions there have been of late 
careful researches in the science of pedagogy and in the art of teaching. 
Eminent psychologists and physioligists have carefully investigated 
the behaviour of animals. Many devices have been invented to 
measure the intelligence of man so as to predict the future possibilities 
of each and every child. Though in some lines of work, the results 
arc not unassailable, they are nevertheless very remarkable and 
promising. The aim of this article is to show how the modern science 
of pedagogy so far as it relates to the knowing of the child can be 
supplemented by the science of Palmistry to achieve results of a more 
convincing nature. It is an example how the East with its characteristic 
deep thinking into the inner nature of things and synthetic judg- 
ment can throw a flood of light on the western analytic researches and 
objective experiments. 

^,lmistry, an old Science. 

Palmistry or uie study of the hand is as old as any other 
branches of human learning. It was taught and practised not in our 
country alone. The Greek philosopher Anaxagoras characterised it 
as “a study worthy of the attention of an elevated and enquiring 
mind.” In the original Hebrew Book of Job ( chap, xxxvii vcr. 7 ) 
these significant words are found "God caused signs or seals in the 
hands of all sons of men, that the sons of men might know their 
works.” In ancient times the greatest study of mankind was man 
and so it is no wonder that in the most enlightened forms of 
earliest civilization in India, Cliina, Egypt, Persia, Rome and Greeqe 
greatest stress was laid on the study of hand and astrology. Copious 
references arc found from the time of Laksman Sen down to the end 
of the Mogul period to the belief of the kings and emperors and the 
people in general to the prediction of future events by the study of 
the hand. Bankimchandra in many of his novels has skilfully shown 
how the astrologers and the palmists were much in demand not only 
among the lay people of the street but also princes and princesses of 
the Mogul Court and the harem. 

Is heredity intelligence ? 

In the old Hindu scheme of education the hereditary equipment 
and the intelligence of the scholar were not ignored by the preceptors 
or the gurus. Different ages have been prescribed for the initiation 
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ceremony of Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vyasya lads. After the ceremony 
the child was considered sufficiently mentally developed to be initiated 
into the mysteries of mundane and spiiitual knowledge. The different 
ages probably indicated the time at which intelligence appeared in a 
marked degree among boys of different castes. Probably this classi- 
fication erred a little % identifying heredity with intelligence. Of course, 
there is a great correlation between these two factors but one is never- 
theless different from tlic other. The guru at first apprised himself 
of the family or the (Solra of his pupil so as to determine his fitness 
for learning. From his date of birth he would also cast his horoscopes 
so as to know the future tendencies of the boy. the educational impli- 
cations of which cannot be over-emphasised. All these go to show 
that the Indian teachers recognised the fact even in very remote 
times that It was not possible to make “a silk purse out of a sow’s car 
or to make a porcelain vase out of a lump of common clay.” 

Problem of the giant and the dwarf. 

The teacher is like a gardener. He is rear up the kiddies 
entrusted to his care. He is to watch the growth and dcvclopcmcnt 
of each pupil. The weak and the sickly should receive bis special 
consideration. The different seeds will be requiring different manuring 
and nursing -• one will develop into a mighty oak and one may turn 
out to be a feeble creeper which can c.xpect to live only by finding a 
support in some other stronger plants. The giant and the dwarf 
cannot be housed together and neither should they receive the same 
kind of food. 

Attempts at Solution. 

The iiuestion of questions is how can we separate the deficient 
and the feeble-minded boys from the normal ones and how can the 
bright promising boys be segregated from the less-gifted brethren ? 
This task has been attempted by the application of the mental tests 
which aim at measuring the mother wit of each educand. Prof. 
Godfrey, H. Thomson, Dr. C. S. Myers, Prof. C. Spearman, Prof. 
Zerman, Dr. P. S. Ballard have all worked hard in this line of work 
and their researches have made considerable headway since the work 
was started in France. Group testing was born in America and the 
American Army Tests are credited with having achieved results 
in the matter of classifying officers for war service. The tests enabled 
the authorities to find out the fools, to prevent the yoking together 
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of ox and ass, and to put the right man in the tight place. In spite of 
all these definite results, obstinate questions have been raised 
regarding the efficacy of the mental tests and their validity and 
reliability. Some have wondered whether it is possible to measure 
that wonderful and mystic human mind and all attempts to bring 
exactitude into a realm which is essentially vague and indeterminate, 
have been characterised by them as a wild-goose chase. Moreover, 
the will, personality and character of a man cannot be measured by 
these mental tests. 

Language of lines and figures. 

My proposition is that palmistry and the science of astrology can be 
harnessed to the mental tests with a view to meet many of the fore- 
going objections. They can help the teacher in knowing the complete 
child and also his future lines of growth. Moreover, the language in 
which things are written on the hand can be universally understood. 
The interpretations of the lines and figures of the hands when done 
with scientific precisi^i arc bound to have far-rcaching influences on 
the science of pedagogy specially and also on other branches of human 
knowledge. 

What is intelligence 7 

Let us first of all show bow Palmistry can have an important say in 
the determination of human intelligence. This raises rather a difficult 
question, vix. What is intelligence ? There arc, of course, divergent 
opinions about the nature of intelligince. Some define it as general 
adaptability to the new problems and conditions of life. Prof. Spear- 
man seems to say there are two factors in intelligence, one being a 
general ability and the other a special ability. Intelligence may com- 
monly be understood as "inborn, all-round mental efficiency." It 
depends to a large extent on a healthy nervous system which can reach 
quickly to appropriate stimuli. It includes also quickness of under- 
standing and implies the capacity of the human mind to think and solve 
problems. Students of Palmistry or Cheirognomy must be familiar 
with the Heart line, the Head line, the Life line and the mounts of 
Mercury, Apollo, Saturn, Jupiter, Venus etc. 

Intelligence as read by Palmistry 

The intelligence of a boy may be determined by a special reference 
to these signs of the hand, vix. (1) The Head line (2) Life line together 
with the Health line (3) The Mount of Mercury tmder the 4th finger. 
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The Head line represents the mentality or the mental equipment of 
the boy. The Life line together with the Health line (the absence of 
the Health line indicates a robust physique) tell a lot about the 
nervous system and the tone of the body. They may be read with 
profit by reference to the Mount of Venus. A good nervous system 
reacts promptly to external stimuli and is a con-comitant factor 
of intelligence. The Mount of Mercury is closely associated with 
good mental grasp of facts and ideas and may be read with benefit by 
reference to the middle phalanx of the thumb which represents the 
reasoning or the logical side of the human mind. The sciences of 
jAstrology, Physiognomy and Phrenology may all supplement this 
branch of investigation to arrive at conclusions of a definite and 
unambiguous nature. 

Language of Palmistry. 

The size and shape of fingers, the nails with their moons, the 
Apollo line, the Fortune line, Solomon’s Ring or Saturn’s Ring, the 
Girdle of Venus, signs like the Star, the Squarr jthe Circle, the Island, 
the Triangle, the Cross, the Mole have each to ftll its own story. 

Medical Sciences supporting Palmistry. 

Though Palmistry is esssntially an inductive Science there are 
cogent reasons warranting many of its conclusions. The Life line is 
directly connected with a large blood vessel which is closely connected 
with the heart, the stomach and other vital organs. Medical Sciences 
also say that there must be an advance growth or change in the brain 
cells years before your behaviour in a definite line or your other 
changes in character become the result of such past development in 
the brain cells. Every deed in our career is the result of some mental 
changes and as there are more super-sensitive nerves from the brain 
to the hand it may be that some changes and signs would become 
visible in our hands long before the actual happening of the incidents 
which they forecast. In such cases to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. 

Scotland Yard and Criminals. 

In fact some of the results of Palmistry are utilized with precise 
results by a highly specialized band of workers of the Scotland Yard. 
A whole library of books have been devoted to the detection of 
criminals by the study of thumb impressions and also the impressions 
of the tips of the fingers. The brain as it works leaves its traces in all 
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unthought-of ways. Every blood corpuscle contains the end of a 
nerve fibre and is in immediate connectibn with the brain. Every 
portion of the brain is in touch with the corpuscles found in the 
tips of the fingers and the lines of the hand. If the people of Scotland 
Yard can utilise the results of Palmistry in one of its aspects to the 
detection of criminals, why should the whole science fail to detect the 
quantity and quality of intelligence which each child possesses ? If 
researches be carried on in proper lines astonishing results of pro- 
gnostic value about the mentality, the will power, personality and 
character of each and every boy can be discovered with scientific 
precision. , 

The Writing Soul. 

Or if you believe in the human Soul as a part of the Universal Soul 
of all things and beings, it is possible that it can know all things and so 
through the instrumentality of the brain and its actions writes its 
knowledge of the future far in advance for the good and benefit of each 
individual it inhabits. We should do well to remember in this con- 
nection the pregnant s^ing of Hamlet, m. “There are more things 
in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Key to Some Signs. 

The Heart line helps us to know the feelings and affections of a 
boy and also the sentiments and complexes he is likely to develop. 
It has also a good deal to predict about the nature of love of the boy 
— whether it will be predominantly physical or spiritual. The Mount 
of the Moon can say much about the imaginative side of a boy. As 
the Head line represents mentality, so the thumb — specially its top 
or nail portion — reveals the will-power of each individual. These 
characteristics should, of course, be studied by reference to many other 
signs and lines of the hand. The shape of the hand, the size and 
formation of the fingers give very broad unerring hints about the 
nature and character of each individual. A poor Head line m an 
Elementary type of hand with a depressed mount of Mercury is 
often an infa llible test of discovering weak and defective children 
known as idiots. 

This is not the place for dealing exhaustively with the different 
lines and signs of the hand, nor do I claim expert knowledge on the 
subject. But my otqect in writing this article is to show the way in 
which important researches can be carried on with a view to the 
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arrival of correct knowledge about the educands. If it gives impetus 
to some of my colleagues to work in the lines suggested, I believe they 
will be able to contribute some useful knowledge to the sciene of 
Pedagogy. 


Stories of the two Hands. 

The study of both the Right and the Left hands is essential for 
the proper understanding of the child. The left hand represents the 
hereditary equipment and right hand tells the changes that the 
^subject has effected by his own action or inaction. If the left hand 
pgives you an idea of the destiny of the subject, the right hand says 
that you build your own career brick by brick, i.e. man is the architect 
of his own fortune. It explains Shakespear’s idea of “Character is 
destiny.” There are good physiological reasons behind this interpre- 
tation of the two hands. We use the left side of the brain more than 
we do the right and the nerves cross and go to the right hand ! 
Consequently, it is this hand which reflects j^e developments of the 
working brain as the left hand predominrotly gives the natural 
tendencies or inclinations. When something is marked on the left 
hand and not on the right, the tendency will be in the nature but 
unless it is also marked on the right hand it will never bear fruit or 
come to any result. When the two hands are exactly alike, it indicates 
that the subject has not developed in any way from heredity. Speak- 
ing in terms of educational psychology we may say the Right hand 
represents the A. Q. of the child and the left hand has a wonderful 
story to tell about his I. Q. — one expresses the clergy wit and the 
other reveals the mother wit of the subject. 

I, of course, believe there is a “Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will", but nevertheless the human will has a 
great deal to do in forging the character of that destiny. Pedagogy 
and its sister science Astrology when correctly studied can predict our 
future careers with astonishing precision. If, at the very outset, we 
can discover children of different grades of intelligence and with 
different kinds of career, we shall be doing an incalculable service to 
society and the state. Just think of the random and haphazard way 
in which children are now brought up. How very defective is our 
school organisation. The same kind of scholastic mill grinds down all 
children to the same dead level of mediocrity. The really strong points 
of our nature are not brought into display, the weak and the defective 
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do not leceive tender and careful nursing. The demon of democracy 
rules here also. We try to level down all distinctions. In doing so 
we are working against the forces of Nature and the will of God. So 
there is always something out of order in our scheme of things. Let 
not our sciences ignore the fundamental truths hidden in the cover 
of God’s mantle. 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell." 


The New Education and the New Teacher 


Sibadas Pal, M.A., B. T., 


Asst. Headmaster, Dainhat High School 

^ II 


T he New Teacher never uses ihe terms, '‘wicked" "bad", 'hopeless' 
or ‘good for nothing’, ’dull’. He respects his boys. 

If a student fails in his lessons again and again, he only 
becomes sorry and wonders why it is so ; but he feels certain that his 
His novel way of dealing inability is not due to his want of intelligence — for 
with the boy failing to him the boy looks as intelligent as many of his 
to prepare his lesson sQ-called ‘good’ friends. 

Then he gravely inquires if his failure is due to any work at home, 
N. Ts “Never mind” any trouble with health or is it merely a habit ? 
to his pupils. ‘But never mind, still you can catch up’. 

Thus slowly but surely the New Teacher restores the self-confi- 
dence of his students and removes the most distressing but common 
phenomenon of students convinced of their ‘badness and naughtiness.’ 

The New Teacher is he who can cure him of 

His free discipline % j j « , 

this conviction and the rod can never cure but only 
aggravates the disease. This method is more a discipline with the 
teacher than a student and this is really the free discipline : 

Some effective organisational methods to secure this free discipline : 

1. The N. T. must mix with his student freely. He is in 
the field, organises rnusk—smlft—Scouts : for these afford most 
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healthy opportunity for mixing with the students. 

He does everything io order — himself. 

2. Self government : principles of democracy invite the class 
representatives’ opinion in fixing the date of the prizes (before or after 
the vacation) ; about the time of organising a picnic, library etc. 

3. The H. M. must he on his legs and walk along the verandah as 
often as possible. There is an association around the name of H. M. 
This patrolling will effect a bloodless revolution however lenient the 
H. M. may be. This will greatly dispense with the problem of the 
physical aspect of the discipline or the negative discipline. 

. ’ A unishment : Is it a necessity ? 

There's an inverse ralio between the punishment and the self- 
respect. The stronger the sense of self-respect, the fewer the occa- 
sions for punishment, corporal or otherwise. The N. T. knows that 
the prime mobile of all progress in the mental life of the students is 
their growing self-respect. He cates for nothing but this. The N. T. 
spares the rod for he wishes to spare the senti%ent even when dealing 
with the apparently incurables. He knows that the severe punishment 
dealt to these boys with criminal proneness can never be reformative. 
At best such punishment can only be exemplary. 

Even when he has recourse to that, he remembers that thereby 
he is sacrificing the individual to the many and is committing a sin. 
He knows that our society is not sufficiently organised to apply a 
social remedy to this social nemesis. The true cure lies — he knows^ 
(1) in pressing psychiatry more and more into service, (2) by educating 
the guardians and (3) in creating an efficient social heredity. 

A transitional stage ; inevitable. Punishment when necessary is 
the mildest — next corporal. A boy with a growing sense of self respect 
is overwhelmed with only a 'stand up' or a mere 'flare uf' or a mere 
‘let alone'. But always the N. T. spares the sentiments of his students. 

N. T.'s efiFcctive Hc Orders a student to ‘stand up’ and then 

•Stand up.’ proceeds with his class-work and then suddenly 

after a few minutes break off from his lecture and most generously asks 
him to ‘sit down’— as if he iS convinced that the defaulter is all right 
The self-regarding sentiments when roused sharpen the’ boy’s 
sensitiveness to shame. 

Pile punishment upon punishment and the boy becomes at first 
rebellious — then insensitive and cane-proof. 

2 
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He knows that the naughty children are often the salt of the 
school. They become the people with the 'ironwill' in their later life. 
He knows that their will must not be broken. They should be 
charmed — they should be persuaded. The New Teacher is already born 
though he has not accomplished his ends yet. Any and every person 
drifting into this profession is not he ! For he is born and not made. 

What he looks like ? 

1. He hates isolation and the grave face. Monetary embarrass- 
ment can not extinguish his genial smile. He is no isolationist. Hi 
is a friend, philosopher and guide to his students. 

The sluggards and the characterless persons only are afraid of 
mixing freely with their boys. They are the pest of the profession and 
conveniently skulk away behind the card- built bulwark of prestige ; 
cf. Santiniketau ‘ifttn’ I 

2. He believes what he does or professes to his pupils. 

3. He keeps hi' word at any cost. 

4. He loves his pupils : The students instinctively feel this. You 
can never deceive them with mere comouflage. 

5. Above all he has unbounded enthusiasm, earnestnessand eager 
outpouring of his soul into the work. The old T. is specially marked 
with this want of enthusiasm. He is stranded. 

6. He is an enthusiast because he carefully nourishes with him a 
young and youthful heart. The strings of the soul of a growing boy 
spring into resonant music if only we can touch them aright. This can 
be done only by those who can share the adolescent's feverish 
uncertainty in a spirit of love. 

It must however be remembered that a young in years is not 
necessarily a young in spirit, and the most enthusiastic and youthful 
heart may be there under the snow-white head. Who does not 
acknowledge the robust enthusiasm of Rabindra Nath, our Gurudeva 
and the Teacher of teachers of Santiniketan ? 

Beware of ageing. 

But old or young, beware of ageing. The age is like frozen snow 
that will blight the budding petals under your care. It will damp the 
flames (holy) burning in your students. The New Teacher remembers 
that he is a gardener in the garden of God. 
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He loves and lets them bloom. Let us not complain with M r. 
Charles Robertson, Chairman of the London Ed. Com., who said in an 
interview with the Daily Herald the other day that as the authority 
can not find posts for teachers leaving -training colleges, the children 
lacked the new enthusiasm which young teachers always bring. The 
staffs are ageing, he said gravely. But the new teacher shall not age. He 
is ever young. For he knows who puts forth the blossoms : and how : 


^5r 

'<5rW5 c^tr.^ 



He knows 

<p\ 

CJf ^ cm 



The Training of the Teachers in India* 

The Problem of Reorganization 
Mubarak Abmed 

O NE of questions that is aching the mind of the educationist in 
India to-day is the problem of reorganization of the Training 
Colleges and Departments of Training of Teachers. The cw 
has been raised that the existing system of training of teachers is* 
hardly satisfactory, — and as such needs a thorough and complete 
re-examination and overhauling. As the future of the country and 
nation ultimately hinges upon the proper training and equipment of 
the teaching staff, it will therefore not be quite out of place here to 
take a bird’s eye view of the whole question, and to offer certain con- 
structive suggestions, /based upon the study and observation of the 
system of training of teachers in Great Britain (including Free State), 
France, Germany, Soviet Russia, and U. S. A. 

Let us enquire into the history of the system of training of 
teachers. Unlike the United Kingdom the system is quite of recent 
origin and dates from the first decade of the present century. We 
propose to confine ourselves within the limit of Post-graduate Training 
only, reserving the Course of Vernacular Master’s training for a future 
article. Prior to the 20th century the training of teachers did not exist 
in India and the training received was in the hard school of practical 
life. “A good scholar must be a good teacher” that seemed to be the 
motto and attitude of the educationists of those days. In some parts 
of India a kind of apprenticeship, existed, when a novice gained 
experience in teaching under the supervision of an efficient Head 
teacher although indirectly. Teaching was considered to be more or 
less a labour of love, a kind of social service and as such no question 
was raised as to the curriculum, status and salary of teachers. 

But wifh the dawn of the 20th century, widi the multiplication 
of secondary schools and increase of students, things began to a 
different turn, further accentuated by increasing contact with Western 
mind and culture. Consequently there was a growing dissatisfaction 


With particular reference to Bengal. 
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with the existing system of teaching, acclerated furthur by various 
forms of disciplinary questions, widening of outlook, broadening of 
sympathy culminating in the realization that something was wrong in 
“the state of Denmark”. This led to the establishment of two Training 
Colleges in quick succession, one in Calcutta and the other at Dacca, the 
former intended for the people of Western Bengal and Bihar and the 
latter for the newly-created Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
but under the control of the University of Calcutta. How far the 
existing training colleges have served the needs and requirements of 
the teachers we propose to consider in the following sections. 

X (B) 

.IW _ 

There is at present only one Training College on the average in 
every Province of British India. The total number of students admitt- 
ed per >ear is roughly eighty. The Course, in the majority of cases, is 
only of 1 (one) year duration and the students seeking admission were 
third-class graduates of the University to whom all other avenues 
were closed. Admission used to be made on haphazard manner but 
now-a-days by open Competitive Test Examination with a few nomin- 
ations at the discretion of the Head of the institution. 

The Training Colleges are under the dual control of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province and the Provincial University. The 
Department controls the organization (i. e. administrative) side and the 
University the academic side. The staff of the Training Colleges 
with the exception of the Training Department of the University is 
poor, both from the point of view of quality and quantity. Most of 
the teachers have poor academic record (on the general side) with 
. little or no experience in teaching in any school 

The Course, as we have already pointed out, is of one year dura- 
tion and the highest degree or Diploma conferred is B. T. or B.Ed. with 
the exception of the Universities of Andhra, Patna, Dacca and Bombay, 
where there is provision for Master's Degree. The curriculum consists 
of (i) Principles of Education including Educational Psychology (ii) His- 
try of Education both of the East and the West (in) Method of Educati- 
on — General and Special (iv) Modem Educational Movement including 
Educational Measurement with Practice-teaching as part of the curri- 
culum. This practice-teaching is carried on mostly through Demonstrati- 
on and Criticism Lessons,— not necessarily in the Demonstration Schools, 
combined with supervised teaching. 

Most of the pupil-teachers are under 25 years of age and in the 
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case of Training G)lleges enjoy full or half pay from the Schools from 
which they have been deputed, supplemented by the stipends from the 
Colleges. There is no tuition fee in the Training Colleges although it is 
there in the Training Department of the Universities and also in the 
Training Colleges attached to denominational Universities. External 
students are not allowed to appear in the final Degree examination 
of Education, 

The examination is mostly of the Internal type ^a kind of “domes- 
tic affair” as it is sometimes called) and the Practical Examination 
although conducted in the presence of the Exterhl Examiners is 
supplemented by the college-record of candidates. Such in brief is th^^ 
condition of the existing Training College and in the following section 
we propose to consider how far it can be regarded as satisfactory. 

(C) 

Let us first of all consider the question of admission into the 
Training Colleges. In Germany, but particularly in France and Scotland, 
great stress is being laid upon the general academic proficiency 
of the secondary scho<ii teacher. It is thought in those countries that 
the teachers of the secondary schools should at least be 2nd class Hon- 
ours graduates of the Universities. In France the secondary school 
serves as the probationary period for the ambitious teachers of the 
Universities. Following the example of those countries we insist that 
the preliminary qualification for admission into the Training College 
particularly at the transitional stage, should be 2nd class Honours 
or 1st class “Pass" degree of the University,— as the irreducible mini- 
mum qualitication. The competitive Admission Test should be a stiff 
one so that none but distinguished alumnies equipped with adequate 
general knowledge and wide outlook may get through the same. 

What should be the duration of the Training Course ? This is 
another question which is engaging the attention of the educationists 
of our country. Some of the eminent educationists inter alia the 
Principals of the Lahore Central Training and the Aligharh Muslim 
University Training Colleges (die latter is now the D. P. I. of Kashmir 
State) reconjmended the extension of the Training course from one to 
two years. The existing condition of onfe year is too inadequate, too 
short particularly when we remember that courses like Law, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine etc. take 3 to 5 years to complete. We wonder what 
led the educational authorities in the early decades to conclude that 
1 year would be quite adequate for the purpose of training. A subject 
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SO varied, so vast, so complex, dealing as it does with the entire life 
of an individual should take at least 2 (two), if not more, years to 
complete. The consequence of the existing half-hearted training is 
palpable to everybody. The educand do not take it at all seriously, — 
consider it only as a side issue, a means to an end, with the inevitable 
result that as soon as they take their Degree, they too are pleased to 
give up all further study and investigation into the educational 
problems of the day. Our suggestion for reconstruction is as follows : — 

(i) The course for the initial Degree should ordinurily be of 
two years, the first year being devoted mostly to the Theoretical part 
of the curriculum, the second year mostly to the Practical part. 

(ii) The course of Education may be introduced as one of the 
alternative subjects in the ordinary Arts (B.A.) Degree as is the case 
in some of the British Universities and the students who have attained 
the ‘’required" percentage of marks, particularly those who have 
secured Honours in Education,— may be granted the privilege of taking 
the B. Ed. (B.T.) Degree in one year. The benefit claimed by adoption 
of this procedure is that it will make Education as one of the most 
important subjects in the eyes of the public. 

Should the Bachelor’s Degree be regarded quite sufficient for 
the purpose of Training, particularly for those who are very ambitious 
and keen ? We believe that the purpose of education cannot be 
adequately served without the introduction of Higher Degree (M.A., 
Higher Degree ^-Ed., or Ph.D) for the more ambitious students 
who desire to proceed further with their course but 
who have no money to spare for training abroad. We suggest that 
' the M.A. Degree should be mainly by Examination after the London 
model, M.Ed. and Ph. D. Degrees should be mainly by thesis, i.e. they 
should be research Degrees. The University should come to a tacit 
understanding with the Departmental authorities ( of which more 
hereafter ) that none but high-class graduates (M.A. general and 
professional) should be appointed teachers of the Training Colleges 
and when they are appointed in private secondary schools should be 
given the start not below the rank of Asst. Headmaster, with certain 
mi n im um pay, and that thiS higher Degree should be equivalent to the 
foreign Diplomas and so on, in the matter of direct recruitment. That 
will add glamour and lustre to the Higher Degree and will encourage 
enthusiastic learners to attend the course in large numbers. Be it 
noted that this Higher Degree should be of one year duratiem after 
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the successful completion of the first Degree course in the case 
M.A. or M. Ed. Degree, or of 2>year duration in case of Ph. D. 

Coming now to the question of duel control over the Training 
Department or Training College by the Education Department of the 
Province and the University authorities, we suggest that the practice 
should be discontinued without any further delay. The Training 
Colleges, of all the institutions, should be deprovincialized, at the 
first instance, and be placed under the control and supervision of the 
University, both adminstrative and academic sides. In other words, 
it is the University which should make appointment, conduct examina- 
tion, lay down curriculum and so on, like other Departments undef 
its control. In the case of Training College, like the Training College 
of Aligarh, there should be a Governing Body consisting of both ofii- 
cial and non-official members. Such Training Colleges, if independent 

The Dual Control. **^®®*^* should be subsidized by the Education 
Department like ordinary Degree Colleges. The 
merit claimed is that (i) it will encourage the appointment of quali- 
fied members in the teaching staff (ii) stimulate greater degree of 
research and investigation (iii) free the Training Department from 
too much official pressure (iv) effect economy. In order to secure 
greater number of trained teachers permission may be granted by the 
University authorities to the mofussil colleges to open the Post- 
graduate Training classes subject to the condition laid down already. 

We shall next take up the question of the staff of the Training 
College. We have to confess that at present the qualification of the 
staff of the Training College, particularly those 
Thg Training College, under the management of the Department, is far 
from being satisfactory. Some of the teachers of 
the Training Colleges had poor academic record, with still poorer 
experience as teacher. The minimum qualification of the teacher of 
Training Colleges should be a good M.A. Degree (both academic and 
{professional) with experience as teacher (preferably as Headmaster) 
for at least 5 years. It is believed that if this minimum quali- 
fication is adhered to, it will not only enable the teacher of the 
Training College to command proper resp‘ect from the educand but 
will help him in handling the critical situations efficiently and dis- 
creetly enabling him ultimately to speak and interpret the child 
Psydiology from first hand knowledge and experience. Further the 
University should lay down that the {>romotion or increment (“Efficiency 
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Bar” as it is called by the Government) of the teacher of the Training 
College will depend upon their teaching capaciiy combined with the 
amount .of original work he has done in this connection. That will 
be an incentive to the enterprizing teacher and induce him to put 
forth his best endeavour for the promotion of the cause of research 
and investigation combined with a desire for improvement of their 
qualification and efficiency. 

The curriculum of the Training Department though not 
seriously wrong requires a little readjustment. As the first Education 
Degree course will be of 'two years, instead of one, we see no 
earthly reason why the standard could not be 
co-equal with the Diploma 
' Course of the foreign Universities, particularly 

Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. The curriculum of the first 
Degree course should be as follows 


(A) Compulsory Theoretical Subjects. 

( i ) Principles, Theory or Philosophy of education- 2 papers. 

(ii) Method & Practice of Education- ^ 1 Paper. 

(iii) Elementary Educational Psychology 

& Elementary Hygiene. ••• ••• 1 Paper. 

(iv) History of Education (English & Indian) 1 Paper. 

Total five papers. 


(B) Theoretical Optional Papers Any two. 

( i ) History of Western Education. 

(ii) Recent Educational Movements. 

(iii) Comparative Education. 

(iv) Experimental Education. 

(v) Advanced Educational Psychology. 

(vi) Examination. 

(vii) Adult Education or Education of physically defective 
children. 

(viii) Physical Education, Etc., Etc. 

or alternatively submission of a thesis of ten to fifteen thousand 
words based upon research ajid investigation of the candidates. 

(c) The Course of Professional Training. 

(doming now to the question of practice-teaching, the existing 
system, to say the least, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Not only is 
3 
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there a paucity of Demonstration Schools, but there is a conspicuous 
absence of adequate opportunity and facility for supervised tedching. 
We suggest that both theory and practice of teaching should run 
concurrently and not successively, the first year of the Course being 
devoted mostly to Demonstration and criticism lessons and the second 
year to supervised teaching under the eye of a selected number of 
teachers of the school and professors of the colleges. We believe 
that greater stress should be laid upon this part of the course, as it is 
this training which will ultimately stand the candidate in good stead 
and determine his future in the practical walk of life. The complaint 
has been raised that trained teachers are no good and in order to 
rebut' this charge it is essential that greater stress should be laid upon 
the Demonstration, Criticism and supervised lessons so that no black ' 
sheep may get through. Besides there should be a few non-examining 
subjects such as, gardening, painting, music, modelling etc. to which 
special certificates may be awarded. 

Is the system of examination, particularly in the training 
Colleges satisfactory^^ We believe here too it is not without its 
criticism. As most of the Examiners are internal, it is often remarked 
that impression based upon the subjective factor,— 
Eiamination often carries a good deal in the allotment of 
marks. To-day the relative value of Internal and 
External Examinations have become the subject of considerable debate 
and discussion, but according to the tradition of the holy prophet 
Muhammad, as the via-media course between the two extremes 
always seems to be the best, we therefore suggest that the system 
of mixed examination should be introduced, i. e. papers are to be 
set by the Internal Examiner but to be examined by riie External 
Examiners,— so as to obviate the chance of doubt and suspicion. 
As an alternative measure, following the advice of Dr. Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmad we suggest that the papers are tp be set and examined both 
by the internal and external examiners,— as is the case with some 
.Universities in India and the United Kingdom. The External 
Examiners are to be sdected from the rank of teachers of sister 
Training Ccdleges with a sprinkling of qualified Inspecting Officers, 
so as to keep the Inspector in touch with the progress and achievement 
of the Course itself. It is superfluous to point out in this connection, 
that instead of names, the script number of students should be 
introduced. 
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^G) We £ail to understand any rhyme and reason for mainte- 
nance of separate Training Colleges for members of two opposite 
sexes.. Critics may object to its introduction at the adolescent stage 
but they cannot 'have any objection to its 
Co-Education introduction at the stage off maturity, particularly 
when the system is already under way at the 
undergraduate and Post-graduate classes. Introduction of Co- 
education will not only prove to be economical, but it is likely to 
create better understanding and greater sympathy and fellow-feeling 
between the members of opposite sexes. The present writer in course 
of an article in one of the leading journals of the Punjab once 
vehemently protested against the introduction of Co-education at the 
pre and late adolescent stages, and ever since he has been a 
persistent critic of the same, but he has certainly no objection to 
its introduction at the stage off maturity, particularly in topical 
countries, — when both physically and mentally the beast in man 
is brought under control and is domesticated. We therefore 
appeal to the educational authorities of both the Department and 
University, to make early provision for the introduction of Co- 
education in the Post-graduate training department of the University 
without any further delay. 

(H) At present the Library and the Laboratory of the 
Training Colleges can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. Not only 
Library and is there a conspicuous dearth of up-to-date 
Laboratory educational journals of the East and West,-but 
^ there is the absence of up-to-date literature such as may be required 
by the research scholars and investigators. Nothing can be more 
disgraceful and shocking . than this. We therefore appeal to the 
University authorities as well as to the Department of Public 
Instruction, to make liberal contribution in this direction, out of the 
saving to be effected by the abolition o{ Training Colleges for girls, 
abolition of the system of free-studentship and imposition of limited 
amnunt of tuition fees. It is believed that the amount thus collected 
and raised will help the Chajrman of the Training College *to maintain 
an efficient Library and laboratory. The Library should have two 
sections — ^reading room and Lending sections so as to cater to the needs 
of every section of students. 

(i) We suggest that there ^ould be greater opportunities for 
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extra-academic activities in the Training Colleges than what exists 
at present. Not only should the educands be. granted 
complete self-government in the matter of internal 
affairs of the Institution, e. g. Library Association, 
Home-Rule, Parliament, Debate, discussion, excursions, sports, games 
etc. but every attempt should be made to develop in the learners the 
spirit of espwit de corpse so as to enable them to introduce the same in 
their own institution on their completion of Training College Courses. 
It is hoped that the adoption of this course will widen their outlook, 
enlarge the range of their sympathy and will enable them to become 
successful teachers capable of handling all complicated cases in a 
befitting manner. 

(j) We fail to understand the need and justification for the 
perpetuation of the existing system of award of stipend and free- 
studentship in the Training College. Time was when such stipend and 
free-studentship might have their justification, but that 
Sti^nd!***** justification no longer holds water, owing to the change 
of tim^ and circumstances. There is a plentiful supply 
of qualified candidates for admission who would be only too glad to 
meet their own cost. We therefore suggest the immediate 
discontinuance of universal free-studentship and award of stipend. It 
is only when a candidate proves to be hopelessly poor but promising 
that some form of financial aid maybe granted to him,—free-studentship 
or stipend or both. The saving thus effected may be utilized in 
improvement of the quality and quantity of the Training College on 
the line hinted already. 

***** 

(D) 

In conclusion we have shown that the existing system of training 
of teachers in India in general and Bengal in particular, is open to 
serious criticism both qualitatively and quantitavely. Beginning with 
'the q ualifi cation of the staff,' down to the method of instruction, with 
o ccaffinnal excepdons here and there, the entire structure of the 
Training College needs thorou|h reorganizrdon. 

The line of re-organization we have Already indicated, which, 
though not exhaustive and complete in itself, may be taken as the bea- 
con-light on the basis of which re-organization may be started. We have 
pointed out that the existing system of dual control by the Universiti^ 
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and the Department of Public Instruction hardly tends towards the 
efficiency of Training and have emphasized that Training Colleges 
should be depiovincialized and be regarded as the integral part of the 
University, like the Department of Law, Physics, History etc. that 
there should be greater provision and opportunity for research and 
independent study leading to the award of Higher Degree in Education, 
so as to dispense with the necessity of going abroad and that the 
curriculum on the theoretical side needs partial revision with provision 
for optional subject and last though not the least Co-education should 
be introduced particularly at this stage both for reason of efficiency 
and economy and that an Enquiry Commission should be set up by the 
. Inter-University Board under the auspices of the Central Government 
to consider the humble suggestion of the present writer. 

The benefits claimed if the humble suggestions are accepted are 
(i) it will raise the standard of instruction (ii) make the B.T. and 
B. Ed. on a pan with the Diploma of the foreign Universities (iii) offer 
encouragement and incentive to the ambitious and enthusiastic students 
(iv) provide scope for investigation and researcbl (v) effect economy 
(vi) offer opportunity for understanding between the educator and the 
educand, between the members of opposite sexes. We appeal to the 
education authorities not to treat the question of training of teachers 
with indifference and neglect, as they have done so long, remembering 
as they should do that it is upon the quality and quantity of training 
that the fate of the future generation will largely depend and that 
upon the training of teachers hinges to a considerable extent the 
salvation of the race. 



A few words on the principles of 
English pronunciation 

Kshitish Chandra Basu, B.A., B.T., 

Headmaster. Tespur Bengali Beys* High SohOoI. AsRam. 

1. Why the principles should be learnt : 

I T is the sad and common experience of most of us that our boy8“* 
not only in schools but in colleges also— cannot follow an English- 
man speaking English. How often have we to use that familiar 
expression, ‘Beg your pardon, sir.” when spoken to by an Englishman ! 

I need not narrate the various stories that are current about 
people who are reported to have failed to make themselves intelligible to 
Englishmen although they spoke nothing but pure “King’s English.” 
Such stories only prot e that the pronunciation of even the educated 
amongst us is far from what it should be, if not altogether bad. 

There are many amongst us who say that English is a foreign 
tongue : it is, therefore, quite enough if our boys can acquire a working 
knowledge of English to express their thoughts and ideas. Is it really 
enough ? Is the function of language, spoken or written, only to 
express the thought ? We want not merely to express, hut to 
impress or communicate which is not quite the same thing. If 
this were all, we might trickle gently or gurgle and splutter convul- 
sively as we pleased with much the same result. We have to pour out* 
in such a way that every drop may, if possible, be got into the another 
bottle. We have to consider how to get our thoughts into the minds 
of others. So every one in the act of delivery should see that he is 
giving the sense of what he reads. Sentences give no sense if they are 
uttered too quickly or words are hurried over or melted together. 

The argument that it is difficult to ascertain the exact and 
correct pronunciation when ^ere are marked differences between the 
English of even the educated people of Southern and Northern Eng- 
land, does not hold good ; for the pronunciation prevalent in South- 
ern England is admittedly the standard to follow. 

As teachers our responsibility is very great There is no denying 
the fact that most of the children are taught wrong sounds, and bad 
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pronunciation from the very day they begin to learn ibe English 
alphabet It is thus our duty to teach our students the standard pro- 
nundation. We shall be failing in our mission if we do not make a 
serious attempt to improve the existing state of things. 

It may not be possible for us to be wholly flawless in our pro- 
nunciation of English words and sentences. We may not succeed fully, 
in imitating the exact modulation and intonation of Englishmen. But 
I do believe that we may considerably improve our pronunciation if we 
learn the laws of Phonetics and try to follow them. 

2. The importance of the phonetic alphabet : 

Phonetics has always been a neglected sulqect in our universities. 
There are now available quite a number of really good books on 
Phonetics from which one may learn the laws and principles of English 
pronunciation. Although the mastery of the principles does not 
necessarily me^n the mastery of the art of pronouncing correctly, a 
close study of the science will go a great way in helping us to avoid 
ugly pronunciation in many cases. a 

Our elders had an advantage over us. Some three or four decades 
ago, colleges in Bengal and Assam had on their staff Englishmen, and 
the students then could Icam directly from them the correct pronuncia- 
tion of English. They had one difficulty, and that was they had little 
opportunity of learning the principles. The difficulty of the present 
generation is just the reverse. 

If we are to have the fullest advantage of the very useful publica- 
tions on Phonetics, we must learn the INTERNATIONAL PHONE- 
. TIC ASSOCIATION ALPHABET. 

Some ask, ‘‘Why not teach the pronunciation of English through 
the sounds of the learner's mother tongue instead of through the L 
P. A alphabet which is likely to be confusing ?’* This is not possible ; 
for in the case of vowels, our short vowels are not as short as the 
Fnflliah short vowels and our long ones are not again as long as the 
TCn gHali long vowels. Among the consonants again, certain sounds, c.g. 
f, V, 0. (th in thin), F (th in then), z (s in is), 5 (s in pleasure) and w 
cannot be accurately transliterated. 

3. Organs ol speech : 

(i) Two lips. 

(ii) Teeth and gums including the teeth-tidge. 
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(iii) Palates ;-‘beyond the upper gums, the roof of the mouth is 
£rst convex and then concave. The convex part is the hard palate 
and the concave part is the soft palate. 

(iv) The tongue with its four divisions ; — 

(a) Tip. 

(b) Blade, the front part with the tip i.e., the part that can 
be projected. 

(c) Front of the tongue, the part opposite to the hard palate. 

(d) Back of the tongue, the part opposite to the soft palate. 

(v) Vocal chords. — The space between the vocal chords is 

called the glottis. 

4. Voiced and voiceless sounds : 

When the sounds of speech are produced, a stream of breath is 
sent out from the lungs. We get different sounds according to what 
happens to this stream of air on its way out, past or through the 
various organs of speech. 

The air-passage through the throat and mouth may be closed 
more or less completely or left open. 

If the mouth passage is closed for a moment or partially closed 
or made narrow so that the breath is more or less checked and let out 
(^a) with an explosion or (b) with audible friction, consonant sounds 
are produced, e.g, (a) k, g, t. d, p, and b ; (b) f v, 6, s, z, etc. 

If the mouth passage is left open wide enough so that the breath 
passes out with little or no audible friction, vowel sounds are produc- 
ed, e.g. the sounds represented by i, a, u, a, e, (in fit, bath, hut, bat, 
men). 

Thus the difference between consonant and vowel sounds 
.depends solely on the amount of obstruction with which the breath 
meets from the organs of speech on its way out. 

Thus differences between one vowel and another and be 
tween one consonant and another, depend on the shape of the air-passage 
'which is changed as the vocal organs take different positions. The 
consonant sounds differ according to the place where the interference 
with the breath takes place, ei' g. when tha sounds t and d are made, 
the point of the tongue touches the gums just above the upper teeth. 
The sounds of “th” ( in thin and then ) are uttered when the 
point of the tongue is placed against the points of the upper teeth. 

The glottis is formed by two membranes called vocal chords 
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which stretch across the inside of the throat. They are closed when 
we stop our breath, and wide apart when the breath passes through the 
wind-pipe without any obstruction. If these are drawn tight and 
brought near together, the air stream makes them vibrate as it passes 
through and voiced sounds are produced. If the vocal chords are 
kept apart so that there is no vibration, voiceless or breathed sounds 
are produced. 

All the vowel sounds and about half the consonant sounds are 
voiced and the rest are voiceless or breathed. 

Voiceless or breathed consonants are p, t, k, f, 0, h, s,/, t/, and 
voiced consonants arc b, d, g, v, ?, z, 1, m, n, 9 ( ng ), w, r, j, 5, ds. 

5. Vowel Sounds And Some Difficult Consonant Sounds : 

Vowel sounds are cither single or dipthongs. A dipthong is a 
union of two vowel sounds which in pronunciation form one syllable. 
In uttering ^ dipthong the tongue starts from a particular position 
and slides towards another. There are at least nine dipthongs in 
English « 

( a ) ai as in my. ( b ) au as in cow. ( c ) ei as in sail. 

( d ) (j3 as in dare. ( e ) is as in dear. (f) ou as in hope. 

( g ) 3i as in boy. ( h ) u^ as in sure. (i) ju3 as in pure. 

In dipthongs the two vowel sounds should be pronounced as 
closely together as possible. 

Vowels are again long or short according to their length cr short- 
ness. Long ones take longer time in their utterance. In Phonetics this 
length is indicated by ( : ). 

Park ( pa:k ) long, but cut ( k^t ) short. 

Sleep ( sli : p ) long, but slip ( slip ) short. 

Food ( fu:d ) long, but good ( gud ) short. 

Saw ( S3 : ) long, but stop ( st^p ) short. 

Bird ( b3:d ) long, but about ( ^baut ) short. 

N. B. “9” is a neutral vowel sound. It never occurs in stressed 
syllables and is always used in unstressed syllables. Almost all vowels 
( except i ) when unstressed is reduced to “9”. “i” even when un- 
stressed is not reduced to ?. “The” is ( 39 ) when followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant, and 3i before a vowel 

In pronouncing “9” ( as in stop ) the lips are slightly rounded. 
The tip of the tongue is kept low down and generally somewhat re- 
tracted from the lower teeth. The back of the tongue is slighter raised. 
4 
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The soft palate is raised and this prevents a nasal sound. The vocal 
chords are in vibration. 

In pronouncing ''a:** ( as in park ) the lips are neutral. The 
tongue is kept as low as possible and nearly fiat. The soft palate is 
raised and the chords are in vibration as in pronouncing “3". 

In pronouncing “i” the lips are spread and flattened. The tip of 
the tongue almost touches the lower teeth, and the ftont of the tongue 
is raised as high as possible. The soft palate is raised and the vocal 
chords are in vibration as in the case of other vowels, 

In pronouncing “u” the lips are rounded like an o and are pushed 
forward. The tip of the tongue is kept low down and somewhat re- 
tracted. The back of the tongue is raised as high as possible. 

The soft palate is raised and the vocal chords are in vibration. 
In pronouncing *'o'’ the lips are rounded, but not quite as much as for 
“u” 

The tip of the tongue is low down and somewhat retracted. The 
back of the tongue is raised, but not quite so high as for “u". 

In uttering p, b, m^ ( as in pot, bat, mat ) the lips play a promi- 
nent part. We cannot make the sounds without the help of the lips. 
The breath has to be stopped by the two lips, and hence the 
sounds are called bi-labial. 

In uttering “f ’ and "v” ( in fish and very ), we have to use the 
lower lip and the upper teeth. The breath is obstructed and it then 
passes out between the lower lip and the upper teeth making a lip- 
teeth or labio-dental sound. It is to be observed that they are quite 
different from Sanskrit “ qi” and "e” which are purely labial. 

* 6” and sounds ( in thin and then ) cannot be uttered un- 
less the blade of the tongue touches the teeth points and actually 
comes between the upper and the lower teeth and a certain amount 
of breath is allowed to pass softly. They are inter-dental sounds, and 
are called teeth-blade or linguo-dental sounds. In uttering and 
V, the tip of the tongue touches the back of the upper teeth. 

“t” and d" sounds ( in tea, table, did, and dip ) are produced 
when the blade of the tongue touches the ridge of the upper teeth, 
or alveolus, dther ridge-blade or alveolar sounds ace n, 1, r, s, /, z, s 
tf, d5. 

The back of the tongue assists the soft palate or velum in pro- 
ducing k, g, O, sounds ; and hence they are called velar. 

The sound of **h” ( in hot and how ) is produced in the glottis 
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and is called glottal, “h" is no more than breathing forcibly before 
the following vowel is pronounced. It often becomes voiced when 
situated between two voiced sounds as in freehold. 

In uttering the “j” sound ( as in yes and yet ), the front of the 
tongue touches the hard palate. It is a palatal semi-vowel sound. 

“w” is a combined lip and tongue sound, the lip being rounded 
and the tongue-back raised. In making this sound the air must con- 
tinue to pass for some time through the half open lips. 

“z" which is a ridge-blade sound is different from Sanskrit 
which is palatal. 

6. Some Peculiarities : 

(a) F has its pure sound in often and off, but in the preposi- 
tion “of” it .slides into its voiced sound “v” as if written “9 v". 

(b) R when final or followed by a mute “e” or a consonant, is 
not pronounced as a consonant at all, but it is pronounced 
if the next word in the phrase begins witlf a vowel sound as far 
(f a ;), but far in advance (f a : r in 9 d v a : n s). R when dropped 
lengthens the preceding vowel. 

(c) “S” is changed into its voiced sound “z” after voiced conso- 
nants, but not after breathed consonants, e. g. melts (melts), but 
nibs (nibz). 

(d) D before j produces with it the “d 5” sound as in adjourn 
(9 d 3 9 : n), adjective (9 d 3 ective). 

(e) The sound “u when represented by the letters u, eu, ew, 
ui, is often preceded by “j” in STP — ( Standard Pronunciation ) 
e. g. tunc ( tju:n ), suit ( sju:t). The rule relating to in- 
sertion of this “j" sound in STP is as follows, “j” is not inser- 
ted when the preceding consonant is r /, or 3 , or when the preced- 
ing consonant is “1” preceded in turn by a consonant, e. g. rule (ru:l), 
chew (xf u:), June (d 3 u:n), blue (blu:). When the preceding conso- 
fiant is ‘T’ not preceded in turn by a consonant, usage varies, e. g. 
lute (1 ju:t or lu:t). It is generally considered more elegant to insert 
the “j", though it is perHaps more usual in conversational pronuncia- 
tion not to do so. 

(f) Some speakers use “se” instead of STP “a:” in many words 
spelt with “a* followed by n,/, s, followed in turn by a consonahti 
e. g. plant (pleent), master (m8est9) for STP plamt, ma»t9. A few 
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words of this kind are regularly pronounced with se in STP, e. g. 
mass (macs), ant (sent). 

7. Connected Speech : 

To speak or read correctly, the correct utterance of the vowel 
and consonant sounds is the most essential thing. But speed which 
is one of the main features of the present age of science has 
affected our speech too. We do not generally take time to utter 
all our words in full. Speed in connected speech has a very pecu- 
liar influence on articulation. In connected speech our lips, tongue, 
and other vocal organs work simultaneously and have a tendency, 
to drop out certain consonants or to modify their utterance, e. g. 
in pronouncing postman, sit down, last night, we drop out “t” 
in post, sit and last. In bread and butter again, only “n” of 
“and" is pronounced. We do so to economise the number of 
movements of the organs of speech and thereby save the trouble 
of uttering each and every sound. This saving or dropping out of 
certain sounds is called^ ASSIMILATION in Phonetics. 

In a phrase or sentence, the stress that is laid on a word in 
preference to others is called emphasis. As emphasis points' out 
the most significant word in the group, so when other reasons do 
not forbid, the accent dwells with the greatest force on that part 
of the word which from its importance, the hearer has always the 
greatest occasion to observe ; this is necessarily the root or body 
of the word. Accent thus implies a comparison with the other 
syllables less forcible ; hence we may conclude that monosyllables 
properly speaking have no accent except when they are combined 
with others in a group. It must be remembered that in English, 
generally the inessential words such as auxiliary verbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions etc. are not emphasised in reading or speech. They 
do not have their full force and hence the vowel sounds in them 
.are generally reduced to the neutral “9" sound. They are fully 
sounded only when they are emphatic or at the beginning of 
breath-groups. But short vOwels which have not the neutral '*3“ 
sound automatically sound as stressed. Normally a stressed syllable 
is longer tlian an unstressed syllable, but if the stress happens to 
fall on a short vowel which cannot be lengthened, a later syllable 
in the same word is lengthened. 

It is of interest to note that the same words and sentences 
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are not always stressed in the same way. Variations are sometimes 
necessary for making the meaning clear, and they are sometimes 
due to rhythmical considerations. Thus the word “injudicious" when 
simply taken to mean “foolish" would have the stress on the third 
syllable, e. g. He was 'very inju'dicious ; but when used in 
contrast with ju'dicious, the chief stre'ss would be on the first 
syllable, the stress on the third syllable being only secondary, 
e. g. That was 'very ju'dicious ; answer— 'I should call it very 
'injudicious. 

Pauses play a very important part in reading and speech as has 
already been noted. Pauses for breath should always be made at 
points where pauses are necessary or permissible from the point 
of view of meaning. In every sentence, however long it may be, 
the words fall into some natuial groups, and pauses are the slight 
stops to mark \ these groups. The pause may or may not be indi- 
cated by punctuation marks ; yet in speaking or reading we are 
to give pauses with a view to group the words into ideas and to 
indicate the relationship of these Groups. These arc pauses of sense. 


8. Conclusion : 

It is a happy sign of the times that teachers and prospective 
teachers of English arc taught something of Phonetics in the train- 
ing institutions, but the majority of our teachers are, and for many 
years more will be, without any professional training. Marked 
improvement in the pronunciation of English may, I think, 
be effected if Phonetics be made a part of the syllabus for 
the third English paper in the I. A. and B. A. Examinations of our 
universities. 

I have very largely borrowed from the “Handbook of English 
Pronunciation by Prof. K. K. Mukherji and Mr. U, P. Trivedi", — a 
very timely and useful publication which should be in the hands 
of every English teacher. It is really a pity that many fj[jgh Schools 
are still without a copy of *An English Pronouncing Dictionary by 
Prof. Daniel Jones". 

I beg to give below the INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC 
ASSOCIATION ALPHABET, a reference to which will ensure easy 
comprehension of this short article. 
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The International Phonetic A»80ciation Alphabet 


Vowels 


D 

short 

as in dot 

(dat) 


long 

as in saw 

(S3 : ) 

a : 

always long 

as in palm 

(pa : m) 

au 

in dipthong 

as in now 

(nau) 

ai 

in dipthong 

as in my 

(mai) 

80 


as in cat 

(kset) 

K 

short 

as in but 

(bAt) 

i 

short 

as in sit 

(sit) 

i : 

long 

as in seat 

(si : t) 

e 

short 

as in red 

(red) 

ei 

long (dipthong) 

as in say 

(sci) 

<5 

long (dipthong) 

as in there 

(3(53) 

3 

short — occurs in 

unstressed neutral syllables 
as in about 

(3‘l)aut) 

9 : 

lengthened 

as in bird 

(ba : d) 

ou 

in dipthong 

as in low (lou), so (sou) 

u 

short 

as in good (gud) 


u : 

long 

as in food (fu : d) 



Consonants 


Voiced 


Voiceless 


b 

as 

in bad 

(baed) 

b 

P 

d 

fi 

„ did 

(did) 

d 

t 


«i 

„ then 

(?en) 

g 

k 

f 

t) 

„ field 

(fi:ld 

m 

- 

g 

IS 

grain 

(grein) 

n 

- 

h 

IS 

„ high 

(hai) 

0 

- 

j 

91 

you 

(ju:) 

w 

m 

k 


.. cry 

(krai) 

V 

f 

1 

n 

„ low 

(lou) 

? 

e 

m 


„ met 

(met) 

r 

m 

n 

99 

„ now 

(nau) 

j 


o 

99 

.> sing 

(sio) 


h 

P 

99 

•> pay 

(pci) 

z 

s 

r 

99 

roam 

(roum) 

5 

f 

s 

99 

sio 

. (sin) 

1 


' / 

99 

H shin 

(/i : n) 

d5 


e 

99 

„ thrill 

(eril) 



V 

99 

„ vein 

(vein) 



w 

99 

„ wood 

(wud) * 



z 

99 

zeal 

(zi : 1) 



5 

99 

„ treasure 

(tre53) 



d5 

99 

„ jest 

(dS est) 




99 

„ chain 

(Xf cia) 


■ 



The Modem Teacher 

n. 

Prof. S. N. Q. Zulfagar Ali 
Teachers' Training College* Dacca. 

^ ^ olqect of education is the fullness of life, and of all 

I studies literature is the most life-giving", says a writer. 

The over-emphasis, alike in industry and education, of the 

material and intellectural aspects of man and the consequent neglect 

. . of his emotional and spiritual life, seems to be the 

Literature. , 

cause of all the trouble of the modern age. A right 
approach to litelrature alone will perhaps lead this age out of this 
morass. Our approach here is through beauty. In literature, the 
first subject of study should be from — "the aesthetic fact” as some 
ancient critic called it ; paraphrase is destructive, and even the enquiry 
into precise significance should be at least deferred until the emotions 
have been stimulated through the magic of words — 'through their 
power by sound or colour or association of suggesting ideas beyond 
the range of their context.’ Passages from great masters, like Shelley, 
Keats, Ruskin or Raleigh, not to speak of those from our own verbal 
melodists— Bankim, Rabindranath and Nazrul, should be read to 
children “for the beauty of their sound alone". Later on will come 
discussion of the value and significance of the words chosen — why 
Rabindranath used in fn'Sif or 

in ^ ^5^ ( ca|i ) l “But the appeal through- 

out is aesthetic, not logical ; and its aim is not to inform, but to 
delight" 

But how to train boys in self-expression ? In the earlier years 

composition should be oral. Then should come brief descriptions of 

„ objects or of personal experiences, and so <by degrees 

Compositton. .« i * » . 

they will be led on to the essay on a wider or more 
abstract theme. Paragraphs of an essay may be written and corrected 
and then pieced together. Often it is found profitable to encourage 
a pupil to treat his esMy as a fragment — a supposed Chapter in a 
larger composition! Boys must learn how to write letters both 
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personal and business. They should also tty their hands at verse- 
making. The modern teacher lays great stress on the value of school 
literary and debating societies and the school magazine. 

The problem of the study of foreign languages both Ancient and 
Modem is a ticklish one. The value of the Study of ancient languages 
A ' tand chiefly cultural. The modern teacher does not 
believe in the doctrine of ‘discipline* in this connection. 
The methods of teaching these subjects have lately 
come in for a great deal of criticism. The old “grammar-translation 
method" is almost a relic of the past. In the teaching of a modern 
foreign language the Modern teacher follows a “Compromise method." 
He does not entirely condemn translation or grammar nor does he 
make it a taboo in his class. Here the language is learnt both for its 
utilitarian and cultural purposes. The studies of language and litera- 
ture, apart from their intrinsic value, can be made conducive to the 
understanding of foreign peoples and the parts they have played or are 
playing in Civilization as a whole. 

It is still believed with Bacon that Mathematics “make men 
subtle”. That the subject is based on logic and that it trains the 
reason nobody can gainsay. But until the other day 
this subject was a bugbear to many a brilliant youth. 
The reason is, in the hands of unimaginative teachers it became most 
uninteresting and uninspiring. 

In the hands of the modern teacher the teaching of this very 
useful subject has undergone a great change. “He clears away unne- 
cessary distinctions and unnecessary complications, and pleads for a 
study of the subject which should not leave it suspended in the upper 
ether of abstraction, but should bring it into touch with human life and 
common sense." 

Natural Sciences should be treated as a very important subject 
on the school Curriculum. The boys must know something about the 
great oniver^ in which they live. First should come 
a careful and reasoned*^ statement of their importance 
in the progress and welfare of mankind, the discovery of the great laws 
of nature, the invention of the various useful things which are a gift to 
humanity. Then should the teacher discuss hOw theories, are formu- 
lated on the data of facts ; how principles are established on the 


Mathematics 


Natural Sciences. 
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Geography and 
History. 


applications of these theories. The most important thing in connection 
with the teaching of science is that the teacher must inculcate the 
'scientific spirit’ in the pupils. 

Geography and History are very closely inter-related and they 
can be treated together. They may be described as 'educational 
instruments which are most specifically concerned with 
the development of the modern world ! We might 
also say that the functions of these two subjects are to 
“picture the setting of the human drama”. Indeed, each subject is in 
its way an encyclopaedia : it borrows from many sciences and repays by 
the cultivation of its own domain. The true historian or the true 
geographer must take the results of many sciences and use them to 
illustrate his own method and fulfil his own purpose. The modem 
teacher of geography concentrates his teaching on maps — regional, 
climatic, and the like — and would draw from them a body of truth 
which cannot oe evaded by examination skill, or cramming, or glitter 
of phrases. To the modern teacher of history the whole core and 
centre of his subject is political history, the growth and development 
of human institutions. In a word, to both the teacher of geography 
and history alike ‘the proper study of mankind is man.’ The one deals 
with man as affected by natural environment, the other 'with man as 
advancing, through tradition or revolt, towards the power which shall 
mould environment to its own purpose’. 

History should pass into citizenship, which in the words of 
Dr. Boyd might be defined as “the right ordering of our several 
loyalties”. “Here indeed the impulse of loyalty is the 
material on which the teacher roust work through the 
gradually widening circles of home and school, of native city or region, 
of the motherland with its natural claim of affection and service.” 
The work is very delicate, for here the teacher has to deal with 
instincts which are often ‘abashed by shyness or checked by undue insis- 
tence.’ In the early years, the modern teacher believes, there should be 
little or no direct instruction, rather the creation of an' atmosphere . 
through history and literature, and the encouragement of tmselfishness . 
Little by little the pupil comes to learn that the State is the fullest 
expression of his communal self, and that in obeying its legitimate injunc- 
tions he is fulfilling his own nature. “The relation betvreen man and 
State is not material but moral, and morality is a widening Circle whose 
radius is knowledge and whose centre is love”. 

5 


Citizensliip 
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Last, but not least, comes the teaching of religion. Religion, for 
a time, seemed to have lost its old importance. But educational 
reformers have of late restored it to its old place of 
honour. In a country like India the question of putting 
religion on the curriculum seems to be impossible and I doubt if there 
is any necessity for putting it on the curriculum as a subject. But I 
recognise its importance and I am convinced that unless religion works 
as a leaven in Education all will go in vain. In school the spirit of 
universal religion can very well be taught. Lives of great religious 
teachers should be discussed and in all affairs of school life honesty, 
truthfulness and such other virtues, as are the foundation of all 
religions, should be emphasised. To my mind, indirect approach to 
religion will be found more useful than direct teaching of the subject. 
A teacher of character and personality, who understands the boy's 
mind, and who remembers to good purposes his own boyhood, will be 
able tcTinfuse the spirit of religion, in which knowledge and love are 
unified and transfigured in the higher synthesis of faith. 

Before leaving t&is topic of teaching the different subjects I should 
say that the Modern Teacher emphasises the need of correlating the 
different subjects of the curriculum. Previously, it 

teacher of language might not 
have anything to do with History or Geography or that 
the teacher of Mathematics or Sciences might not have anything to 
do with language or any other subject. This attitude is condemned 
by the Modern Teacher, who believes that knowledge of subjects, to be 
of any use, should be of a general character, and be like the ocean 
where all the different currents of knowledge should meet and 
mingle, that is to say, knowledge of different subjects should be 
synthesised as a whole. 

We should now refer to that very difficult school problem 
viz. discipline. Now 'discipline* like Honour and Peace, 
Ditciphne. almost as many different meanings as it has uses. Let 

> us attempt a definition ; and' first let us distinguish between "discipline” 
and "order*\ with which it is often confused. 

By “order" in the class-room I mean an outward semblance of 
good behaviour, not in itself to be despised, since it permits work to be 
carried on smoothly. To achieve “order” you need nothing but an 
authoritative presence with a voice to match ; at worst, a rod. 

Inthe words of Dumville “The right kind of person” for this 
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**order’’ in the class-room ‘*is one who appears to have full 
confidence in himself, who appears to be not in the least afraid of the 
children, who appears to expect them to obey as a matter of course, 
who issues orders in precisely that spirit, and in a tone which appears 
to admit of no question, who sets the children to some job which is 
within their powers, or talks to them on some subject which with a 
little effort they can understand ; in short, one who dovetails his 
activities into theirs in a calm and business-like way and keeps them 
going”. 

By “discipline'’ I mean a co-operative mental attitude in which 
each member of the class freely gives of his best, because he feels 
himself a member of a corporate body whose aims are recognised as 
worthy ; and misbehaviour on the part of any member is condemned 
by the whole because it is recognised, not only or even chiefly as crime 
against the central authority, but as an offence against the whole 
“Community”. 

Discipline of this kind is not just an accessory to teaching. It 
has its own purpose — the breeding of self-reliaift, self controlled men 
and women who will work without supervision for the joy of fulfilment. 

This is an ideal not easily attained, but it is certainly worth 
striving for. “The price of liberty”, somebody has said, “is eternal 
vigilance”. True discipline can be bought for no less — not eternal 
vigilance of our pupils, that is antagonistic to the spirit of real disci- 
pline, but an unceasing watchfulness over ourselves, our reactions in 
words or deeds, and in that subtler something we call mental attitude, 
to the daily problems of classroom control Truly does a writer say, 
'“Discipline, like religion, is caught, not taught, and our standard of 
class room control will never be higher than our own personal standard 
of self-control”. 

But, granted there are ideals for which we will strive, what of 
the difficult situations created by some mischievous boys m the class 
room ? How would you deal with these boys ? 

I am not going to argue the pros and cons of corporal punish- 
ment here, but it seems to me that you cannot probably altogether 
eliminate corporal punishment form the school Still I would insist 
that no teacher should use any from of punishment 
until he had worked out for himself a theory or philo- 
sophy of punishment. 1 should request every school- 
master to stucbr Dr. Ballard's ideas on the subject in his admirable 
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work “The Changing School". Why is any particular penalty to be 
inflicted ? Let Dr. Ballard speak : "Of the three main theories of 
punishment, the retributive, the reformative, and the preventive, the 
first makes the punishment fit the crime, the second makes it fit the 
criminal, and the third makes it fit the innocent. Paradoxicol as it 
may seem, the last of the three is not the worst." 

In another very illuminating passage the same author says “Human 
beings differ so widely in character and temperament that they respond 
in widely different ways to the stimulus of pain. And while some are 
more sensitive to physical pain, others are more sensitive to moral 
pain. The rebuke of a glance will produce in one child a remedial 
effect which cannot be produced in another by anything short of a 
sound thrashing. In fact, each separate child is a problem in himself. 
Our inveterate habit of treating all children alike in the matter of 
punishment is as disastrous as our habit of treating them all alike in 
the matter of instruction." It seems desirable that every teacher 
should remember these wise observations of a very experienced teacher 
and educational admiflistrator and work out his own theory. 


Self-Government 
in School. 


One of the most hopeful signs of modem educa- 
tion is the increasing emphasis laid upon self-govern- 
ment in school. 


A large quantity of literature is now available on this subject. 
We shall merely refer to four books. "A path to freedom in the 
school" by Nonman MacMunn ; “The Child's Path to Freedom” by 
the same author ; “Play-way” by Calwcll Cook and “A Dominie in 
Doubt" by A. S. Neil. The Scout movement has from its beginnings 
made it a cardinal part of its training that discipline should be largely 
within the control of the boys. The value of this has been so clearly 
m ani fested that the modern teacher does not hesitate to apply these 
principles to school life, as far as his own circumstances allow. I doubt 
whether most of us realise how fine a thing a boy’s honour can be 
when he realises that he is trusted to the full. I clearly remember how 
'impossible I found it for me to tell a lie to my father, because he 
always used to say that I was too good a boy to stoop to lies. So, the 
modem teacher says “trust to the honour *of the boys and discipline 
will come as a matter of course". Still, I might ask you to “remember" 
that good discipline, as a writer says, “like all plants of deep roots, is 
'slow in growth, but that it is worth cultivating, for its fibre and quality 
■are as English Oak". 
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A few words about the personality of the modem teacher and 
I have done. He is a man with an alert, frank, bright attitude. He 
Personality of ® great deal of confidence in himself. This con- 

fidence is not an outcome of vaniQr. It is bom of 
resolution and knowledge. He is gifted with an 
^orderly mind and a balanced outlook on life. 

He is a man with an equable temper. He is not fussy ; he is 
not irritable. Add to it his sense of humour, and humour connotes 
kindliness, a sence of proportion, a balanced optimism, and a capacity 
for infinite patience. He is an example of good manners and courtesy, 
and these are but the outward signs of a cultivated mind. He is 
always reliable, and is earnest and progressive. There should be no 
room in the teaching profession for one who is not so. For, “An 
institution is only the lengthened shadow of one man'*. 

The modern teacher knows how to use his voice. The voice is 
one of the most important tools of a teacher. “According as his (the 
teacher’s) tones are loud and strident, or mellow and firm, will the 
children's lives in school be passed under constant strain or in an 
atmosphere of unagitated activity’’. The modem teacher’s speech is 
crisp, distinct, and well-modulated, and he knows how to adapt it to 
the acoustics of the room. Pointed speech pays. But speech can 
only give of its best when ruled by a wise and well-informed kindliness. 
In Ruskin’s words, “He who hath the truth at his heart, need never 
fear the want of persuation on his tongue.’’ 

The modern teacher has an alert eye. Indeed, by its means, the 
teacher expresses much of the strength of his personality. “The eye 
. was given us”, says a writer, "not only for knowledge, but for po^er." 
A teacher’s vigilant eye has, as its corollary, an alert class. 

The modern teacher has an open mind. He always endeavours 
to keep abreast of his times. He is ever in quest of the Holy Grail, 
and never allows himself to be in the rut or to rust. 

To conclude : we are living in a twilight world, which is 
threatened with utter darkness at no distant date. Civilisation is 
about to founder on the rock of hate and local patriot!^. It is edu- 
cation alone that can save the world at this critical 
moment. But whatever the theory or philosophy of 
education it is the teacher on whom rests the task of putting this 
theory or philosophy into practice. Naturally, the respon^iU^of 
the teacher of the present day is very great ; it needs all that he can 


Conclusion. 
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ofiFer of patient study, of impetus, of controlling wisdom. He must be 
a- man of vision, inspired by a great idealism. Is it not in his hands 
to mould the generation which will carry to its next stage the advance 
of human civilisation ? If the task is hard the reward is certain. No 
stroke of honest work will fail of its effect, no impulse of sympathy 
and generosity will lack its ultimate response. If disappointments^ 
come, they are only waiting for the key-word ; if the harvest is not 
for him to reap, he may £nd his consolation in the consciousness that 
he is sowing the seed which must sooner or later germinate and come 
to fruition and add to the store of human bliss. 


The Present-Day Educational Philosophy 

Santosh Kumar De, M. A., H. Dip. Ed. (Dublin) ; Cer. Psy, (Edin.) 

Headmaster, Sutragarh M. N. H. E. School Santipur, (Nadia) 

M uch has been written about philosophy of education for the 
last few years and these articles, though written by eminent 
educationists, have remained more or less unintelligible to 
ordinary people. I will try, in this article, to give a lucid idea of the 
present-day educational philosophy as clearly and concisely as possible. 
But before writing anything about philosophy of education, we should 
have a clear conception of what philosophy means. Without going . 
into details and discussions, we may say that it means scrutinising a 
problem, not merely superficially, but boldly approaching it, looking at 
the pros and cons of it without shrinking, looking at ends and purposes, 
and not merely at methods and means. It is quite possible for any- 
one to teach pupils better by reading history, psychology, biology and 
otlier sciences or by the study of actual methods ; but to give a 
definite shape or expr&ssion^ to our ideas, and to make a reasoned 
choice between them is a part of the philosophy of education. 

’ The present-day philosophy of education must have, therefore, 
concern not only with Uology and heredity ; for education has been 
greatly by the Theory of Evolution, but it must also know 

soipething of sociology and history of m a nkind , for the mode of life 
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of the people, their manners and customs, their arts and crafts, all- 
these are within the scope of education. But the most fundamental 
problem that it has to face is to answer the question, whether we 
want to prepare pupils for this world or for the next. Preparing 
pupils for the next world, some may falsely argue, will lead them to 
forget that they have their duties to the society and to their fellow- 
men among whom they live ; hut there is no cause for such apprehen- 
sion, as the best preparation for life beyond the grave does not exclude 
the best preparation for this life and this world. The only point of 
contention lies in the interpretation of the word “best” ; for the best 
of one may not he the best of another, or the best of one age may fall 
far short of the standard of the best of another age. 

The present-day educational philosophy is pre-eminently Dewey’s 
philosophy of education. The educational movements of Europe and 
America, the ]^ar, the Middle and the Near East are based on his 
philosophy. We get a clear idea of his views on education in his 
masterly works like “Democracy and Education”, “Reconstruction in 
Philosophy^ and “The Experimental Theory of Knowledge” published 
in the philosophical magazine “Mind” in July, 1906. Prof. Dewey 
develops a new conception of knowledge with a logical and scientific 
method called by him “Instrumentalism”. The achievements of biology 
have great influence on him and he treats “the function of cognition 
from a genetic and evolutionary point of view”. He applies the 
Darminian theory of evolution not only to psychology but also to 
logic, ethics and education. His instrumentalism agrees to a great 
extent with pragmatism. Though, he more or less independently built 
. up his own system, be caught the spirit of pragmatism from Charles 
S. Peirce of the Johns Hopkins University and so he does not want to 
take anything for granted but likes to test or judge any idea or faith 
and even religion by the way it works. Being born and brought up 
in a democratic country and himself a thorough-bred democrat, he gets 
the chief incentive of his life from bis deep-rooted faith in democracy. 
He wants to give equal opportunity to all men, women and childreii 
irrespective of caste, colour and dreed, fullest development of all 
individuals, and avoidance* of classes and sects that are extremely 
unwilling to intermix. Such a state will, according to him, be a true 
democratic state. He wants “The democracy which proclaims equality 
of opportunity as its ideal, requires an education in which learning and 
social applicadoni ideas and practice, work and recognition of the mean- 
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ing of what is done, are united from the beginning and for all". This 
democracy- as conceived by Prof. Dewey is still in the dream-land. No 
one knows when such millennium will come, or will come at all. Lynch 
Law, Asiatic Exclusion Act, triumph of wealth over honesty, sincerity 
and merit — all these rudely remind us of the complete failure of demo- 
cracy which is so much vaunted of as a success in America. His lofty 
idea of democracy and education is fully illustrated in his “Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy" where he says, “Full education comes when there 
is a responsible share on the part of each person in proportion to 
capacity, in shaping the aims and politics of social groups to which he 
belongs. This fact fixed the significance of democracy. It cannot be 
conceived as a sectarian or a racial thing nor as a consecration of 
some form of government which has already attained constitutional 
sanction." 

The present-day educational philosophy should have concern with 
the revolutionary changes in education, and it should inculcate the 
idea that the primary duty of a school is to prepare children for the 
life they are to lead 4rhen they are grown up and to cater to their 
necessities accordingly, and for this the artificial barrier between 
school and society should be broken. The sooner the wide gulf 
between the life of the child in school and his life in society is bridged 
over, the better. The connection between the child and his environ- 
ment should be as complete, intelligent and intelligible as possible, both 
for the welfare of the child as well as for the sake of the community. 
(The way this is to be done will, of course, vary according to the 
condition of the community, and to a certain extent to the tempera- 
ment and belief of the educands.) And for this the school should be a 
miniature society in which great experiences of life can be gained by 
g oing through the process and actually doing the things instead of 
having a theoretical knowledge of them reading and writing alone ; 
though figuring and reading will be found necessary. One should at 
'the same time bear this fact in mind that the society which we are 
going to suggest must be “purified", “simplified", and a “better 
balanced" society to use the phrases of Dr. Thomson in his essay 
on John Dewey. As we have already *' said, being a thoroughbred 
democrat Prof. Dewey objects throughout his philosophy to ahy 
separation of life into water-tight compartments, and in education too, 
he raises the same objection to a division between a body of school- 
knowledge, on the one hand, and outside life (m the other. “A 
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division of the public school system into one part which pursues tradi> 
tional method, with incidental improvements, and another which deals 
with those who are to go into manual labour means a plan of social 
predestination totally foreign to the spirit of democracy.” 

This division of child life into two which we find in all old-fashioned 
schools,— one part cared for in the school, the other in factory or in 
farm-house should by all means be united. What is vitally needed at 
present is that schools of the new era should not hesitate to recognize 
the wants and necessities of all classes of people, and give their sons 
and wards a training that will make them successful citizens. Sudi 
training will not only make pupils physically and morally strong but 
. will train them to have control over their material environment so that 
they may be economically independent. School tasks should be saturat- 
ed with the spirit of real life. Character training (not in the restrict- 
ed sense) should be given not by merely reading books on morality or 
attending religious discourses but by actual participation in the work 
which the pupils themselves voluntarily wish to carry out, which 
perhaps, they themselves have suggested, and whfch will involve learn- 
ing, as a by-product of the formal school subjects such as reading, 
writing and the rest. 

The age-old antagonism of “Interest" and “effort” in school work 
should be harmonised by enlisting the interest of the child to lead to 
effort in the right direction. Interest up to the eighteenth century used 
to be looked upon as a matter of little or no importance, and some 
went so far as to declare that more a task was hard and uninteresting 
the more would be its disciplinary value and a greater help for the 
'formation of moral character ; for the real work, when the child enters 
into the world will not always be simple and easy-going, and the child’s 
lot may not be a primrose-path of dalliance to tread. The old idea 
has , however, changed with the change of time and the trend of the 
present-day educational philosophy is to make the task of the child as 
much interesting as possible. But by this we are not to understand 
in order to make things interesting it should be out look-out to 

the task easy for the pupil or to teach him in a slip-shpd manner or 
that- the curriculum should be given a mere sugar-coating. What we 
maan to suggest is that wotk should be selected on the basis of natural 
appeal it makes to the child. Work that appeals to the natural in- 
terest of diildr^n involves no less assiduous application and close con- 
centration than the work imposed on by any hard task-master of our 
6 
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schools. In works like these, the question of artificial incentives and 
rewards will hardly arise ; for marks and promotions, which are means 
to ends and not ends in themselves have nothing to do. 

Pupils will be given such problems as will invoke all their latent 
faculties for the solution and their sense of satisfaction will spur on 
them to work further and go patiently through the drudgery. ,(£yen a 
cursory glance at a Montessorie class where entire responsibility is 
fully thrown on the toddlers and where teachers’ function is to obse^e 
test and direct rather than control in the educative Process ; or a visit 
to any school which is carried on the principle of Project Method, 
Heurestic Method, Hamburg System or Winnetita Plan will convince 
one of this truth.) 

The stereotyped form of education which imposes tasks on the 
children and gets those realised next day, word for word, without 
arousing in them simple questions like “why” or “how”, or which does 
not care to know where it leads to, is compatible with an autocratic 
state. We should not forget that we are living in an age of democracy 
where voters are the real rulers of the state, and where the well-being 
of the country rests on the “man in the street” and 'as such children in 
schools should be given as much freedom as possible so that they may 
develop the qualities of initiative, independence and resourcefulness. 

The days of caring for the education of the upper-ten-thousands 
are gone, tbe days for the education of the masses and classes have 
come. So everyone, to whatever class he may belong, has a right to 
demand education which will suit bis own needs and purposes, and that 
for its own good ; Government should not hesitate to accede to this 
demand. The spirit of the present-day educational philosophy, we find, 
is the spread of this idea of intimate connection between democracy 
and education and the value and necessity of education through manual 
activities freed from the domination of books. 

Up to the present time school education in India is meeting the 
need of one class of people, namely those who are interested in Imow- 
ledge for its own sake or those who earn their bread by the exercise of 
their brain. The education of the millions of working class people, viz. 
artisans and craftsmen who are valuable members of the society and 
to whom the whole host of high class people are greatly indebted for 
their valuable contribution in the form of arts and crafts whidi supply 
tbe everyday necessity of life, is totally neglected. The great changes 
. that have occured in the last century and a half, viz. the growing idea 
of democracy and the invention of electricity, steam engine and motor 
power must be reflected in the class room, lliere are so many facts 
which are quite impossible ‘to teach them from text books in ^o<d 
houses. Therefore, it is high time to .carve a niche for industry in 
education that will give a practical value to the theoretical knowledge 
which every member of society should have and will thus enable him to 
understand the condition of his environment. 



Plea for Reform in Holidays and 

School 1 imings 
n 

Kali Das Kapur. 

O UR educational system has suffered all along the line from the 
imposition of methods and policies which very well suited 
English conditions, but could not possibly suit our country. Our 
school timings are the most glaring example of this imposition. We 
have morning school from April to July, during the greater part of 
which period the schools are closed for the Summer Vacation (1 am 
speaking with reference to U. P.). From August to March, we are 
expected to assemble between 10 and 10-30 A. M. and have to carry on 
till 3-30 or 4 P. M. Longer hours of work are more possible in colder 
climates where 5 to 6 hours of school work is no^ too much. In India, 
on the other hand, the sun is warm enough at noon in the two coldest 
months round the New Year and the only parts of India which may 
have cold weather worth the name are the hills or the provinces of 
the Punjab and the U. P. In an exhausting climate like ours four hours 
a day of work in school is sufficient for children. Under the present 
system the fifth hour is little more than a waste, but even so I should 
like to take it into account by reducing the number of holidays that 
are at present allowed in the schools. 

An alternative to the existing system of timings has been 
suggested in the form of two sessions in the day. The school is to 
assemble in the morning for three hours’ work and has to re-assemble 
in the afternoon for another three hours inclusive of one hour for 
games. It would be an ideal scheme for residential institutions, but 
most institutions in India are not residential. We have, therefore, to 
devise a scheme which may suit the^ convenience of day “scholars and 
non-resident teachers, and it would be a bargain if that scheme could 
also solve die problem of Vocational expansion at compdiratively little 
cost to the State. 

We are in the habit of putting forward our poverty as an excuse 
for our educational backwardness. But do we realize how htde we use 
the buildings and equipment that are available to us fior educational 
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work ? Out of the 8,760 hours available to us in a year the school 
buildings and equipment are not used for more than one thousand 
hours and the university buildings and equipment give us much less 
service. What shall we think of the head of a factory who would 
work his machines for one thousand hours only ? But we excuse our- 
selves by saying that the school is not a factory and honour the head 
that allows this waste. 

Time there was when all this waste could be allowed, when 
unsuitable timings and uneconomic holidays could be continued to 
bolster up conservatisms, inherited and acquired ; but I flatter myself 
with the conviction that we are passing through a period of national 
awakening when the system that we have is being put to the acid test, 
of national utility. I, therefore, venture to submit this question of 
holidays and timings to the attention of parents and teachers with the 
following solution ; 

We reduce school work from five hours to four hours per day and 
reduce our existing holidays by 25 to 30 days. The school is to assemble 
every morning from 6-50 A. M. to 7-30 or 8 A. M, according to season 
and close at 11 or 12, The building and equipment should be available 
in the afternoon for another school of three to four hoursl duration, with 
equally reduced holidays. Teachers with enough of energy and capabi- 
lity may be allowed to work in both the schools, but as a rule the teachers 
of one school will be different from those of the other. Some scholars 
of the morning school may be allowed lo attend certain classes of the 
afternoon school, but as a rule the scholars of the morning school will 
be different from those of the afternoon school. 

The proposed reform claims to solve the following problems : 

(1) It would double school accommodation without much extra 
cost The building and equipment of the morning school can be used 
to run the afternoon school also. The schools may be of similar type, 
but it would be better to have a somewhat different school in the 
afternoon. The afternoon school may be basic if the morning one is 
secondary or it may be- a boys’ school in the morning and a girls* school 
in the afterqoon. - 

(2) It would solve the problems of physical training, nutrition, 
and fatigue. Boys who may be scheduled to attend the morning school 
would acquire the valuable habit of getting up early and taking their 
bath in preparation for school attendance. They would muster in 
school after light breakfate when they could be given 15 or 20 nunutes. 
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of 'physicsl exercises en masse, before diey sit down to class work. 
They would leave neat mid-day when they are hungry enough for a 
hearty meal, but not too fatigued for the four hours* work that they 
would have put in. They can have hours for rest and home work 
before some of them may care to come back to the school for evening 
games. Just now the number that comes back for games is very small 
It may be hoped that this change in timings would increase the number 
of voluntary participants in evening games. 

The scholars of the afternoon school may not have the same 
facilities for physical exercises and games, but their total period of 
class work per day would be shorter by one hour, which should enable 
lihem to muster for physical exercise en masse in the cooler afternoon 
at the end of the school The evening games would be open to these 
scholars also. 

It remains to answer some of the objections that may be raised 
against the proposed reform, for there can be no reform without its 
objectors, conscientious or otherwise. 

(1) It may be said that this reform v^uld keep the harassed 
house-wife near the chulka from early morning to past noon. She 
would have to get up early in the morning to prepare her children's 
breakfast and then proceed to the preparation of a heavier meal for 
her husband who has to attend office near 10-30 A. M. Her chauka 
should be over by 11-30 A. M. but with the proposed change in school 
timings her children would come back at 12 or 12-30 and demand a 
warm and fresh meal, all which would keep her waiting near the ckulha 
for a considerably long period. 

This is a serious objection and it could be best met if the office 
time is pushed back to 9 A. M. with provision for cheap mid-day lunch 
for office workers near their offices, or if it is shifted to 11-30 A. M. 
with provision for work up to 5 or 6 P. M. But pending this reform 
it should not be difficult to change timings in the desired direction as 
in most families even now the last meal of rasoi is taken near mid-day 
and hot much inconvenience would be caused to the house-wife if 
the partakers of the last meals were her children ba<^ from their 
schools. * 

(2) Then there may be the teacher’s difficulty in arranging his 
time-table. Just now most schools divide their time into 7 periods. 
This period ie shortened a bit too much in the four hours' scheme, 
ft would in that case be advisable to divide the four hours' work into 
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6 or 5 periods only, and the three hours’ school in the afternoon might 
have 5 or 4 periods. The multiplicity of subjects as an argument against 
reducing the number of periods need not carry much weight. It should 
be possible to arrange for proper treatment of all the subjects over the 
week. In the Japanese curriculum the number of subjects is much 
larger than in ours ; but they arrange them all fight within the 36 
periods that are available to them in the week. There is no reason 
why we should not succeed with an equal number. And then we 
would have more days of work than in the existing system, which 
would make up any possible deficiency in output of work resulting 
from shorter school hours. 

(3) This brings me to the third objection— from one point of 
view the most serious — against the reduction of holidays. There is 
some sense in allowing long vacations to secondary educational institu- 
tions and universities situated in urban areas. The teachers and 
students thus released may be drafted to work in rural areas ; they may 
go out on educational excursions ; they may attend and organize vaca- 
tion courses, or they may engage themselves in temporary employments 
to pay for their fees or supplement their incomes. For rest and re- 
creation the Sunday after every week and the afternoons or mornings 
every day would be more than sufficient. But religious holidays, Hindu 
and Muslim, that intervene without any order and in drops, have no 
educational or recreational value about them nor have they retained 
any spiritual or social significance. They are the remnants of a past 
when life was a long holiday and there was little struggle for existence. 
But India is a land of religions, even in this modem age, and every 
absurdity is allowed to continue if it could associate to itself the halo- 
of religion. Religious holidays are a case in point. I have discussed 
them with some of the eminent educationists and they have admitted 
their incongruity in this age, but they are afraid of striking against 
them. They fear that the cry of religion in danger would be raised and 
* it would be difficult for ordinary mortals to resist it. 

But mine is not a roqt and branch proposal for the abolition of 
religious ho^days. Mine is only a plea> for their reduction. Leave 
aside the Hindus and Musalmans who 'do not lose their religion by 
opening their shops on most of these holidays, even those who are 
empli^ed in Banks, Post Offices and the Treasury retain their religion 
for the fewer holidays that they get. Let us reduce our religious 
holidays to the. level allowed in ffie Treasury, with necessary adjust* 
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ment in the case of institutions with a predominant c ommunal 
element. The saving thus made should permit necessary reform 
in school timings, and if the number of working days left 
over is more than 230, the excess may be added to the winter 
vacation round Christmas. We have enough of summer vacation 
and need not add to it. In the case of rural institutions holidays 
may be allowed to meet the economic requiremenss of agricul- 
tural communities. Weekly holidays may not be very necessary there, 
but provision may have to be made for the closing of schools on rainy 
days, local fairs and on occasions of sowings and harvestings when 
‘hands' are most needed by the agricultural families. Long vacations 
ere unnecessary there. In fact May and June are the months in U. P. 
when schools in rural areas should remain open and enthusiastic 
workers from urban areas should migrate to the villages to spread the 
light of knowledge among people who have little to do during that 
period. 

I plead for a dispassionate consideration of the problem of 
holidays and school timings ; 1 plead for mobilizftion of public opinion 
in favour of its right solution : and I plead for necessary sacrifice on 
the part of the members of my fraternity, if that sacrifice could serve 
the sacred cause of education among a people who inhabit the darkest 
sub-continent of Asia in spite of the tradition of a glorious civilization 
behind them. 



Psychology of Play 

By Taponath Chakravarty, M. A., B. T. 

( Gold Medalist ). 

P LAY must be reckoned among the native tendencies of the human 
mind of high social value. Like all other instincts it is present 
among almost all the members of the animal kingdom as amongst 
the members of the human species with almost an equal degree of 
potency although in man the play instinct, like every other fundamental 
instinct, of his. nature, assumes an increasing amount of complexity 
and a wide range of variety. However, we find the operation of the 
same instinct among the animals usually ranked high in the scale of 
evolution as among the tribes living in the wilds of Patagonia and in 
the Congo basin as well as among the civilised Europeans of to-day. 

Childhood is the golden age for every kind of playful activity 
and the playful frolicssof our early childhood lend a peculiar fragrance 
to the lisping and dreamy years of our life. Half, of the charms of 
our life would be gone, if childhood would be robbed of its playful 
mirth and its magic wand of fancy. Hence in all ages and in all climes 
we find a plethora of playful activities especially among the young 
nn»g of ynimals of nearly all species as well as among children born of 
human parents. 

With advancing age, as senile decay sets in, we gradually cease 
to play and life, robbed of its natural elixir, is soon swept away by 
death. Psychologists therefore think that play is nature’s boon to us 
it is the surest guarantee of our life and joy and the best safeguard 
against mental decay and physical stagnation. We are young so long 
as we can play and we are old only when we are unable to play. Play 
is rejuvenating, refreshingjind recreative even when it may seem to 
be the most fatiguing because it can call forth our reserve instinctive 
energy. Hence in spite of the differences in the outward forms and 
manifestations of die play 'insthict in man, the fundamental note 
play is die same in all parts of the globe. • 

Work and Play 

Play, then, is natural, spontaheous, joyful and creadvfHictiyity 
of our innate nature. Hence “all work and no pli^r makes Ja<^ 4^1^ ’ 
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boy.*' Even the most wearisome task seems to be a joyous pursuit 
when it comes after a period of prolonged rest and recreation. But 
leisure and recess are only useful when they follow a period of ceaseless 
activity and strenuous labour. The lie-a-beds cannot enjoy their 
unbroken leisure and consequently they can neither work nor play 
in right earnest 

Play seems more often to break the monotony of our work-a-day 
life and by adding salt to our leisure it prepares us for renewed ^orts 
and rigours involved in work. To an adult, therefore, play is generally 
a kind of healthy and useful diversion, an oasis in the desert o^ work- 
a-day life. Work and play are both inter-related and none can 
' •^be’ divorced from the other for the balance of our norsaSl, life would 
then be broken. To a child, however, play is something more than^ 
what it is to an adult for there is an element of make-believe in child’s 
play which give^ a peculiar colouring and a bright meaning to it. This 
element of make-believe is the nucleus of the later creative activity 
of the child mind. 

We play with a light heart generally %^hile we work with a 
conscious belief in the seriousness of our performance. We play 
simply for pleasure and generally with no other conscious end in view. 
In play, therefore, our interest or attention is fixed on the immediate 
pleasure or performance of the game rather than on any distant goal 
or aim in view. In work our interest is often remote and attention 
which seems to flag is often sustained by volition. Distance may lend 
enchantment to the viewJbut the attainment of the goal is dependent 
on the successful accomplishment of the work as a whole. 

It is true, of course, that to a skilled worker, work may assume 
the character of play while play in moments of life and death com- 
petition between rival players may for the time being assume the role 
of serious business. Nevertheless, in reality, there is no difference 
. between work and play, for as Bernard Shaw points out, they are 
essentially the same — “work is play and play is life : three in one and 
one in three.” 

Play yeay in Education 

Every kind of play is invariably associated with a spirit of 
freedom, eese and joy. The element of pleasure is predominant and 
no amount of . pain or toneasinesi can ever rule. In work, however, 
,. . theye is an inseparable element of drudgery. But work remains a 
•7 
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drudgery so long as we are not skilfull workers. Work assumes the 
character of a play to a man who can accomplish it with the ease 
and mastery of skill. 

Now skill if interpreted as facility in doing things, may be 
acquired by careful and repeated practice provided the thing prac- 
tised by the doer seems to attract his interest or at least the doer 
has acquired an interest in the thing pursued. In any case, an 
educator should tty to make things interesting to his educands and 
thus eliminate drudgery from work as far as possible. 

Now play is naturally interesting and usually more agreeable 
than work to pupils. Work, therefore, seems to be a welcome 
thing whto it comes in the guise of play, that is, when leamini;^ 
becomes a sort of pleasant and delightful exercise and toys and 
didactic appliances become the main instruments of teaching. Hence 
the tendency of modern education is to utilise for the purpose of 
education the child's tendency to play. Play way is thus the 
keynote of modern education. The goody moody old Jack long 
remained the ideal ^ student and play was looked down upon as a 
sort of dissipation frittering away the best intellectual energies of 
the child mind. But through word-puzzles, picture-games, maze-tests 
and other devices in Froebelian and other educational systems, 
'the modern child is introduced to a world of ideas and thoughts 
which necessitated formerly the dry pursuit of books. Knowledge 
has thus been made cheap in a sense and less boring to the 
learners. 


Play and National Character 

The character and ideals of nation are more often revealed 
by the forms of its national games and sports. It is not an ac- 
cident, as Sir T. Percy Nunn points out, that the noblest achieve- 
ments of antique art were won by the race that cherished the humane 
and healthy Olympic games and not by the race that loved the horrible 
sports of the gladiatorial arena. Mock-fight and tournaments were 
developed by the knights of Medieval Europe who formed the cul- 
tured cream of society in an age when might was right, and in 
Arthurian legends we find a reflection of the best ideals of the 
time. A nation devoid of the best traditions of enlightened fbnns 
of play must be barren in respect of its art and cdture. The 
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best makers of civilization, actors, musicians, dancers and so on are 
therefore termed ‘players*. The man who plays hide-and-seek is no 
less a player than the poet who plays hide-and-seek with his mystic 
pen or the painter who plays the ‘blind-bee* with his slender and 
tender brush or the explorer who tries to open the sesame of this 
universe. 

It is said that Waterloo was won on the playing fiel<!s of Eton. 
The only definition of an English gentleman, according to a well- 
known French observer of English life, is a man who is trained in 
an English “Public** school. But as an American critic points out, 
these English “Public’* schools are not, properly speaking, schools 
academies of learning because ‘ the students therein Ipend most 
of their time in games and sports. Nevertheless, it is in the play- 
ing fields of these institutions that the massive foundations of the 
character of the English gentlemen are silently but truly laid and 
the characteristic English virtues like love of fair play, playing the 
game cheerfully and patiently under* reverses and so on are stamped 
with an indelible impress on the minds of <the young alumni. 
Rugby has given its name to a familiar English game. It is in 
the cloistered seclusion of these ‘Public* schools that the character- 
istic English spirit of sportsmanship is infused and that is why 
the Englishman regards politics, nay, his whole life as a game of 
chance to be played with candour and fidelity. 

Play as an Aid to Teaching 

^ Nobody questions the truth of the simple old maxim “Work 
while you work ; play while you play**. There can be no doubt 
that half-attempts are worse than useless. Whether in work or 
in play we should always put forth, our best efforts with the 
greatest amount of concentration. Every kind of activity, nay, 
every phase of our active life demands sincerity on our part 
The modem educator also takes his stand no less than his prede- 
cessor on this well-known adage. By the introduction pf the play 
principle in education, he dpes not make his educands half-hearted 
workers, that is persons who are trained to shirk work and indulge 
every now and then in all kinds of vrorthless and useless games 
and thus while away the precious years of childhood and youth. 
What the educational pathologist of to-day has done is to make 
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things more interesting for the learner, more appealing to his 
nature and thus to bridge as far as possible the traditional gulf 
between serious work and frivolous play. Play is thus doing yeoman’s 
service to the cause of education and a knowledge of the psycho- 
logy of play is thus helpful to a modem teacher. By appealing 
to the play instinct of the students, the modern teacher not only 
makes his own task of imparting knowledge easier than before, 
but makes the learners take an active interest and find joy in 
their own education as well. In the scout movement of Baden 
Powell and in the Platoon schools of Wirt the three elements — 
work, study and play are thus combined together. The play way 
is best exemplified in the case of the so-called Project Method. 

No one can deny that it is in the playground rather than in 
the artificial atmosphere of a classroom that the pupils more especially ' 
learn the value of team-work and loyalty to the group leader by 
subordinating one’s individual will to the will and interest common 
to all. Here again the teacher finds his best opportunity to study the 
real nature of hif educands because every kind of artificial restraint 
is now removed and a closer and more intimate touch with his pupils 
will reveal to him their natural leader and the vexed problem of 
discipline is at once solved. Society demands that there, should be 
different kinds of play for the different sexes. 

Of course, play does not involve anarchy save the chase of the 
wild goose or the search of the fleeting moon in infancy because 
childish pranks and puerile tricks are later on transformed into the 
action of the disciplined athlete. 



Character in Relation to Educational 
Psychology 

Sarpj Ranian Chaudhuri 

Cossimbazar Raj High School, Beldanga, Mutsidabad. 


I T has been frequently said and truly that the chief object of edu- 
cation is the formation of character. Character is a mysterious 
thing which is very often eulogized but is seldom analysed. When 
we say a person has character we mean that he has a strong will or a 
system of regulated habits or that his actions are guided by some 
principles. 

A psychological character means that it is a completely fashioned 
will, a will which is an aggregate of tendencies tQ act>in a fine, prompt 
and definite way in all the principal emergencies of life. Prof. W. 
McDougall of Duke University says “The organised system of our 
impulses or the conative tendencies of our instinct directed upon 
varieties of subjects towards the realisation of various goals, consti- 
tute what we call character. It may be relatively simple or cpmplex. 
It may be harmonised or lacking in harmony. It may be firmly or 
loosely knit. It may be directed towards the lower or the higher goal.” 

Character is nothing but consistency in willing and acting. This 
4 consistency implies the formation of habits and this has led people to 
say that ‘character is a bundle of habits.’ Still there is a thing like 
good character. It is meant that good character is a well-organised 
system of habits of reaction which leads to social or individual welfare. 
It is a crystallized habit of action. The energy of resistance under 
difiSculties, the power of self-control under temptations, the clear 
perception of the goal and the right line of conduct under perplexing 
circumstances certainly show a high degree of character. The mind 
must be supplied with noble ideas and high ideals, with right emotions 
and- worthy ambitions and the proper connection must be established 
between these mental states and appropriate acts. Our character 
must have the power to return its finished products to the world in 
the form of service. 
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ChaStacter is trained through the exercise of the normal functions 
of t^^will in directing or controlling the affairs of life. Character 
building is nothing but will training. It is measured by the will. The 
Strength of character is due to the strength of the will. Character is 
trained in the common round of duties. It is formed only by playing 
our part in the actual affairs of life and not by leaving society and 
neglecting the duties of life. We must remember that the training of . 
character is limited by inherited tendencies and material and social 
environments. To form character we must organise our sentiments 
into some harmonious system. The units of character are sentiments. 

We form our character by the organisation of these sentiments. 
Character is what one forms by his own actions. No amount ol^^. 
moralising advice on the part of others will lead to the formation of 
character. 

Character has two phases, namely, the subjective phase and the 
social phase — one concerns itself with what we are and the other con- 
cerns itself with what we do. Character is not a thing but a process — 
a succession of our thoughts and acts from hour to hour. The cultiva- 
tion of character must not ignore any of the aforesaid phases. 

Moral acts consist in thinking. Our evil conduct is often due 
to our lack of thinking. We act in haste and repent at leisure. The 
drunkard would give up his drinking habit if he could rightly think of 
the consequences. Therefore, the most possible means to modify the 
evils of character is to set persons thinking. The right type of thinking 
always leads to action. 

On the negative side, there is always the need for self-restraint 
and control so that the rights of others may not be infringed. On the v 
opposite* side, there is always the need to show approved habits, to 
keep up high standards, and to form a group of higher sentiments of 
self regard, admiration, reverence, etc. It is through these sentiments 
t^t religion plays its part. 

We must always remember that in the young age character is 
very easily trainable and capabje of being disciplined. The supreme 
ta «V of the scl;iool teacher is to build up character in his pupils. The 
work of the school offers hundreds of opportunities for character 
training of the students. 




In A German Classroom 

An English Tmt-Jm's Impressions 

Let me take you down a busy street under huge archways, 
through heavy iron doors, over a courtyard, up wide stairs, along a 
spacious corridor, through a heavy wooden door into a German 
classroom. Imagine for a moment a cream walled room, flanked on 
one side by a low blackboard which is covered by "cuttings” of 
national activities ; another side is broken b^ long double windows 
reaching from the ceiling to three feet from the floor, and draped 
with creamy white curtains ; stand with me by the teacher’s heavily 
built blue desk, and you will notice a few small pictures, and a 
larger one of Hitler, undreneath which is one of his messages to 
children — framed. To the left you will see a large bead frame in front 
of a blue cupboard, and behind the desk a sliding blackboard with a 
box jutting out, to hold the chalk and duster. 

The children are waiting for us to recognize them. They give 
a very •syllabic greeting — "Heil Hit-ler !” Our answer does not 
seem to matter very much — Guien Tag, a smile, or a return of their 
own greeting is accepted with equanimity. Some of the girls look 
rather odd with their long plaits tied with big ribbons, or sometimes 
coiled over their heads like an adult’s, and their longish frocks, 
protected by small aprons ; the big boys also, with their pocketed 
trousers and belts. You will not always see girls working with boys, 
because the Germans do not believe in co-education. * 

The children are seated once more. Their leatherette bags, 
which hold a small lunch bag, books and apparatus, are stiff and shiny 
with newness, because we have visited the first class in the school 
They take out a slate with red lines of uniform thickness, a slate pencil 
some sticks and a box of paints. If you were to ask ‘ these children 
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why they used slate instead of paper they would tell you that slates 
are cheaper than paper, and Germany cannot afford to buy paper 
for her children. They would be surprised if you inquired whether 
the school loaned the apparatus, because they are accustomed to 
bringing their own. Some of the very poor ones might, however, 
answer that the National Socialist Welfare Organization give it to 
them. 

They are waiting quietly for their teacher to speak, their eyes 
straying to the lunch bag occasionally. The teacher is placing a box 
about 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. in width, and 1 ft. sloping to lift, in height, 
on her desk. It is divided into sections, in which the uniform pieces 
of cardboard, with letters written on one side and printed on the 
other. These are slotted into a groove at the top of the box, syllable 
by syllable, until a phrase has been formed. As the children read 
the written side and in chorus, the teacher follows from the 
other side. The children have now had 10 minutes of this and 
they stand to sing a few songs of their own choice. You will 
notice the efficacy ^of the break, as now the children are 
taking out from their bags a reading book. It has a picture on each 
page, and is written in ‘ German script,’* which they learn first. 
Recognition of the printed letter is taught afterwards and capitals 
are not introduced until the end of the second school year. The 
reading is fluent because they learnt the passage at home. 

The teacher is teaching all the time, even in the breaks between 
lessons. Here is another change of activity to prevent boredom. 
The children are taking out sticks of lengths varying from 1 in. to 3 in. 
They make designs at the teacher’s request. The results with one 
exception show no aeroplanes and guns, bombs and submarines ; they 
are houses, gardens, the school, ships, kites, &c. They are not allowed 
long to express themselves : the teacher is recalling them to dictation ; 
aCter which the slate is cleaned with the little sponge attached. 

Again there is a break to enable the children to walk round 
and out of the room if necessa^. During this time I am sure you 
have noticed the children studying us with childish impoliteness, 
and staring very open-eyed at our attemfpts to speak their language, 
but they do not interrupt. The teacher once again stands in front 
of her orderly class and asks the childem to put out 10 sticks, and 
tlien at another command they move two sticks away and chant 
“two and eight are 10.*’ This is repeated until the full composition 
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of 10 has been recited. Then eight children are called out. one being 
used as leader, and he separates the children into groups, such as 
three and four, and the chant this time is “seven is three and four,” 
and again this is repeated until the composition of seven is complete. 
When the sticks are safely away, mental questions are asked, such as 
six and two, and the children seem quite proud of counting on fingers 
to obtain the result. 

The teacher has remembered the kite pattern, made a short 
while ago, and so chooses another child to draw a kite on the black- 
board. Now its corners are counted and compared with those of the 
room, the tags on the tail are counted, and the lepgth of string 
necessary for flying the kite is guessed. Then the teacher writes a 
few sums on the board, and the children write down the answers. 
The bell goes ^ for play and the children are lining up in threes, to 
walk along the corridor and down the wide stairs. 

They take their lunch bags with them and will eat their second 
breakfast, and will walk about kicking up the dust in the Courtyard. 
As they are not allowed to run and play, we cannot discover the 
world they know, so we remain in ignorance of the impressions given 
by their teacher, mother, leaders, and the like. Now kindly 
German teachers conduct you out into a busy street and generously 
offer to meet you at your convenienee to explain away any diflieulties 
which might have arisen. 

The hour is over ! 

(The Times Educational Supplement, London. 3. 6. 39) 

' Train During Sleep 

For some years, psychologists have been telling us that although 
during sleep access to the brain through the eyes is closed, the avenue 
through the ears remains open, and may actually be utilized in training 
a child in correct habits. 

A ph]rsician writing to the British Medical Journal tells how to 
cure children of undue rolling and tossing during sleep. The parent 
should quietly tell the child to keep still, over and over again, perhaps 
twenty to forty times each night. In two or three nights the habit 
should be cured. The tone reaches the subconscious mind, but should 
not be loud enough to waken the sleeper. 

(Health, Poona. August, 1939) 
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Is Provident Fund money attachable 7 


Nawbzada A. S. M. Latifur Rahman, Cheif Judge, Calcutta, has 
passed orders in an application relating to attachment filed by Jaharlal 
Addy, the plaintiff, against Nandalal Roy. 

The question was whether provident fund money of the Calcutta 
Tram-ways Co., Ltd., was attachable. It appeared that a suit was 
filed by the plaintiff against the defendant who was an employee of 
the Tramways Company. By consent of parties the suit was decreed 
in May last and the decretal amount was by consent of parties ordered 
to be paid by 18 equal monthly instalments. Thereafter the defendant 
is said to have resigned his post and appeared to the Tramways.. 
Company for withdrawal of his provident fund money. 

The plaintiff obtained a prohibitory order on the Tramways 
Company, requesting them to withhold payment of the provident 
fund money to the defendant. Thereupon the company had sent the 
money to this Court. 

It has been contended on behalf of the plaintiff that money which 
was provident fund money, when paid, ceases to be provident fund 
money and therefore was attachable. 

Having regard to the provisions of Section 3, sub-section (II) of 
the Provident Fund Act (XIX of 1925), the Judge was clearly of 
opinion that the money representing the compulsory deposit by the 
defendant Nandalal Roy in the provident fund of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways Co. Ltd., was not liable to attachment. 

The plaintiff’s application was dismissed with costs and the order 
of attachment was set aside and the money in Court was ordered to . 
be paid to the defendant Nandalal Roy. 


Not So Dumb 

The following story comes from France. A teacher remarked 
irritably to the dunce of.the class : '’To-morrow I'll ask you just one 
question. K you happen to 'answer that correctly I won’t ask you 
another, so you’ll have a restful hour.” * 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Henri. 

The next day came. “How many hairs have you on your head ?” 
inquired the master, noting with satisfaction die grins of 
the rest of the boys. Young Henri promptly replied, “319,847, sir." 
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How d'you know that, my lad ?“ asked the master. 

“But that would be a second question, sir,” said Henri, meekly. 
(The Schoolmaster & Woman Teachers’ Chronicle, London. 20. 7. 39) 

Effect of low birth rate on Schools in England : 

Head masters of public schools and representatives of governing 
bodies, with the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding, met in London 
last Friday and discussed the action to be taken to meet the threat 
of falling numbers. No decisions are likely or possible until the annual 
meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference is held in December ; between 
then and now a small committee of headmasters and governors will 
survey possible policies. 

The conference was addressed by its chairman, the headmaster 
of Winchester, who reminded members that the possible effects of the 
low birth-rate \ on public schools had been causing anxiety. Most 
members of the conference seemed to dislike the idea of a Royal 
Commission. 

It seems likely that schemes of amalgamation will be discussed 
during the next two or three years and that inquiry will be made into 
possible economy which might reduce fees and expenses. The Board 
of Education will be interested in cases where endowments are affected 
by the closing or amalgamation of schools. 

(Times Educational Supplement, London. 15. 7. 39.) 


Geometrical Puzzles 
I 

A construction. 

Construct a triangle given the base, the sum of the other two 
sides, and the length of the bisector of Irhe vertical angle from the 
vertex to the base. 

n 

A Point in a Square 

P is a point inside a square A B C D such that P A,>P B, P C are 
in ratio 1:2:3. Calculate the angle APB without the use of 
trigonometry. 

(A. M. A— Organ of the Association of Assistant Masters 

in Secondary Schools— England). 




(Teachers are earnestly requested to send only such news for pttblicaliou- 
as are of general interest and to be brief 
in their statement) 


Prize Distribution. 

Chandpur Ghani H. E. School.*— The Prize Distribution Meeting of the school 
came off on the 14th Ma>^ 1939, under the distinguished Presidentship of Mr. O. M. 
Martin, C.LE., LC.S., Commissioner of Chittagong Division. 

The Head Master Maulvi Sultan Mahmood, B.A., B.T., read the Annual Report 
of the school which showed the all-round improvement of the school. He remarked — 
*Tf education in the truest sense of the word— the harmonious development of the 
head, heart and health — be the main objective, the gulf between the home and the 
school should be bridged up and the public and the state should come to its aid as the 
parent of all departments/' * * * '^Home, environment and society are schools in 

which the youngmen move, learn and imbibe ideas and influences. The making of 
children is more a home industry than of the schools and colleges." While observing 
on the sad plight of the teachers in secondary schools, he said "The DepirtMt hii fier eoae 
leui pMt hoei Mlswiig the poliqr of rohhiac Peter to pij PaiL The increase of schools stands in an 
inverse ratio with the decrease of grants of old ones on account of the step-motherly 
attitude of the Govt, and the callous indifference of the public to non-Govt. 
Secondary schools." The performances by the boys on the occasion were all praise- 
worthy. Mr. Martin expressed great delight in the achievements of the school and 
the boys. He advised that the leisure time of the boys should be utilised in extra- 
academic activities. 

Santipur Municipal H.X« School — Mr. J. M. Sen, B. Sc. (Cal ), M. Ed. (Leeds), 
Principal, Krisjinagore College, dc foAnerly Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, 
presided over the annual prize distribution ceremony of the School on the 23rd July, *39. 
In his presidential address he made a fervent appeal to the authorities of the school 
and the Municipal Commissioners of Santipur to request their Head Master to preside 
overmuch functions in future. The boys and girls of the school should, he said, feel 
diat the Head Master's authority was supreme in the sacred precincts of the school. 
A qualified gentleman or lady may be invited to deliver a speech for the benefit of the 
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boys and the gixls. If in the next year the municipal commissioners decide to make 
this new departure, he will be glad to come and speak to the pupils. He will never 
think it beneath his dignity to do so. While thanking the President, the Chairman of 
the municipality agreed to consider the valuable suggestion of the President. 

Quaish Burichar Sammilani H. E. School— The Prize-giving ceremony of the 
School was held on the 12th May, 1939, under the presidency of major G. F. White, 
M. C., M. I. O., and Secretary, District Inter-School-Sports Association. The local 
public and the guardians of the boys were present on the occasion. The Head Master, 
Maulvi Ahmad Choudhury, B. A., B. T., read the annual report which showed an 
all-round progress of the school. After the distribution of prizes, the President visited 
the proposed Play-ground of the School. He was highly pleased and assured his 
whole-hearted support to it. 

Muragachha H. E. School— The prize-giving ceremony of the School was held on 
the 24th July under the presidency of Mr. Beans, Principal of C. M. S. School, 
Krishnagar. 

The Head Master's report briefly stated a history of the Institution from its very 
inception and showed an all-round development. The Head Master put insistence on 
the point that education consists in all-round and harmonions developments of the 
intellectual, physical and moral faculties port pasu and sought the co-operation of the 
guardians to share the responsibility with a view to attain happier effect. After the 
distribution of prizes, the President in course of his speech said that one's school should 
be most dear to his heart— an object of love and veneration. 

General News. 

Batikamari H. E. School ( Faridpur ) • 

School Con. Menbor's Complnst folk. 

The petitioner, a Member of the School Com., alleged that the headmaster 
along with others lodged a false ezahar to the effect that he had committed house 
trespass into the quarters of the Headmaster and had stolen his suit-case and some cash. 
The police submitted a final report declaring the case as true. The case was tried in the 
lower court, but on the Headmaster's filing a 'naraji* petition, the Member was 
acquitted by the Magistrate. Thereafter the pititioncr member filed an application 
before the Magistrate and the District and Sessions Judge of Faridpur, inviting each of 
them to prosecute the Headmnster and his party on charges under Sections 211 and 
211/109 I. P. C. Both the Magistrate and the Dist. Judge dismissing the 
application, the petitioner preferred an appeal to the High Court. Mr. Justice McNair 
and Mr. Justice Khundkar heard the appeal and rejected it. Thus the attempt of the 
Member of the Managing Committee to prosecute the headmaster has failed miserably. 

Muradnagare Government Aided H* E. School, Tippera —A public meeting was 
held in the school haU on the 20th July, 1939, to bid farewell to Babu Gour Pada Ghose, 
Vemacula teacher, Hd. Maulvi Safar Ali and Maulvi Abdus Samad on the eve of their 
retirement from a long and meritorious service. Babu Phatic Chandra Ghnguly, B.A.,B.T., 
Head Master, presided over the ' function. Gour Babu, the Vernacular Teacher, and 
Hd. Maulvi Sahib delivered soul-stirring passionate speeches, which ware very much 
impressive. The meeting terminated after a short but instructive address from the Chair. 

Sadhanpur H* E. School— The Football Tournament of the Satkania Zone was 
held in the last week of Juify on the Banigram Sadhanpur School Ground, the finals 
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being played off on the 30di and Slst and Semi-final on previous days. The Satkania 
H. E. School was declared to be the 2^ne Champion having had a victory over 
Kanchana School, and won the Khan Bahadur Shield, the trophy of the Zone. While 
awarding the trophy 'Mr. Gour Sankar Sikdar in a neat little speech dwelt on the im- 
portance of such sports and games in the co-ordination of body and mind with a special 
reference to their bearing on the formation of character. The function was indeed a 
great success. 

Naogaon K. D. H. E. School— The local H. E# School building which was in a 
dilapidated condition has been thoroughly repaired at a cost of over Rs. 7000/- through 
the untiring efforts of Mr. J. C. Chatterjee, B. Sc., Sub-Divisional Officer, Naogaon 
(Rajshahi). The school has been catering education in the Naogaon Sub-Division for 
more than 55 years. Maulvi Maizuddiii Ahmed, a teacher of the school, has been 
nominated by the Government as a member of the Naogaon Local Board. 

Tippera District M. E. School Teachers* Conference : 13th Session— 1939, 
Comllla— The 13th Session of the Tippera District M. E. School Teachers’ Conference 
was held in the Comilla M. E. School premises on Sunday, the 26th March, 1939. 

The General Conference was presided over by Babu Joges Ghandra Choudhury, 
M. A., B. L., a retired Deputy Magistrate & a distinguished Scholar of the Calcutta 
University. About 150 delegates, from far and near, were present on that occasion. 
The following important resolutions, among others, were passed by the Conference 

(1) Requesting the Government to extend the Govt, scheme of Provident Fund, 
regarding the payment of additional P. F. grants, to M. E. Schools also ; and (2) to 
arrange for the free medical examination of the students of all recognised M. £. Schools; 
(3) requesting the District School Board to increase the monthly grants to at least 
Rs. 60/- per month as the Free Primary Education scheme introduced into the district 
has affected the M. E. Schools to a great extent and the Primary Education Grant as 
proposed to be granted to M. E. Schools is not at all sufficient to make up the loss 
incurred thereby : (4) moving the Government and D. B. to sanction a larger amount 
in the shape of grant-in-aid for the upkeep of those existing institutions; (5) approaching 
the D. P. 1. of Bengal with a request to recruit Inspector of Primary schools, also from 
among the competent and experienced teachers of M. E. Schools; (6) moving the 
Department to make provision for the training of English teachers of M. E. Schools 
and to make arrangement for vacation course or short course of training for them on 
the line of the Calcutta University ; (7) opining that the scheme of the Arbitration 
Board for M. E. Schools as prepared by the All-Bengal Teachers' Association and 
accepted by the Department, be immediately put into operation ; (8) electing Babu 
Akshyay Kumar Sen, retired Head Master, Comilla M. E. School, the President of the 
Association for the next session. 

Mahadebpur S. M. Institution (Rajshahi )— The birth anniversary of Late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee was celebrated on 4. 7. 39. Some of the teachers spoke on the 
"many-sided activities of the illustrfous deceased with special reference to the unique 
qualities of his head and heart. A resolution was adopted paying homage to his 
hallowed memory and urging the rising generation to be inspired by the lofty ideals of 
the "Bengal Tiger." 

\ Out of 15 boys 12 came out successful in the last Mattie. EsEamination-^S in the 
Ist Division. 
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D. P. L*t Reply to Noekheli D» T. A* Retolutiont 


(True Copy) 
3203-G 

Na- 

00C-12G-39 

From 


The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
To 


The Secretary, 

Noakhali District Teachers* Association, 
P.O. Khilpara, Noakhali. 


Calcutta, the 2nd June, 1939. 

Sir 

In continuation of this office letter No. 2284-G., dated 3rd April, 1939, regarding 
certain resolutions adopted in the 15th Annual Conference of Noakhali District High 
English School Teachers* Association, I have the honour to observe as follows 

Resolution No.—Third grade Junior Scholarships are alloted by divisions and 
their distribution among the districts of a division varies every year according to the 
number of passes in the 1st Division from each district in the preceding year. Numeric- 
al strength of High Schools is not considered in distributing Third Grade Junior 
Scholarships. • 

Resolution No. 6— Periodical Examinations formerly compulsory were abolished in 
terms of rule 17 read with 19 revised in Govt. Order No. 1852-Edn., dated 16th April, 
1935. It is now optional and the Head Masters at their discretion may or may not 
hold these examinations. Only the annual examination is essential. 

Resolution No 15.— The proposal for revision of the grant-in-aid rules so far 
as they affect the financial condition of schools concerned raises two important 
issues viz. (1) the raising of the proportion of Government grant to the amount of 
private contribution and (2) the lowering of the minimum scale of expenditure 
laid down by Government for aided schools. As regards (1) it may be pointed out 
that for obvious reasons there should be a limit to the amount of Government grant 
payable to a school and the limit is laid down u*:der rule 6 in chapter VIII, Section 1 
—General, of the grant-in-aid rules for schools. The limit is relaxed by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, in special cases on consideration of merits of 
individual cases. A general relaxation of the limit is not possible. 

As regards (2) it may be pointed out that a minimum scale of expenditure was fixed 
by Government for aided High Schools and abo for Middle Schools with a view to the 
improvement of the pay and prospects of secondary school teachers. This scale is not 
too liberal and lowering of this scale will not only mean hardship to the teachers 
concerned but also a lowering in the teaching efficiency of the schools concerned. 

However the above points may be considered by the proposed Board' of Secondary 
Education when it comes into existence. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. A. Rahaman 

for Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
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CHATTERJEE’S 

TBE OIDIANIBBWAL HHES FRlHERftREADER SERIES 

{Approved da TexhBooka, Calcutia Gazelle dated the 22nd June, 1939) 

THE INDIAN TIMES PRIMER (tor Class III). Vastly improTod Edition. 

Printed in multl-oolours. Superb get-up ••• Reduced price -/S/- 


THE INDIAN TIMES READER. Book I (Class IV) ... „ „ ./8/. 

THE INDIAN TIMES READER. Book II (Class V) ... „ „ ./8/. 

THE INDIAN TIMES READER, Book III (Class VI) „ -/to/- 

THE INDIAN TIMES READER, Book IV (Class VII) ... „ „ ./12/- 


With a view to removing a long-felt want, we have brought out 
cheaper editions of the Indian Times Primer in Anglo- Vernacular ; 
printed in multi-colours throughout and superbly got-up. These are— 
THE BENGAL TIMES PRIMER (For Class II or III) representing 
the first part of the Indian Times Primer in Anglo-Vernacular 

vocabulary see sue eee see Qg, 

THE BENGAL TIMES HEADER (For Glass III or IV) ; printed 

in colours. Superb get-up ••• e.e ••• as. -/4/- 

HATEEHARI (For Infant Glass) an Approved Bengali 

Primer. The only nation-building Primer in the field. 

New Edition vastly improved. Printed in multi-colours ^ -/1/6 

A NEW GOURSE IN COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION 
(Class V & VI) (latest approval). The only book in the field 
which has been written on systematio rules of English 
Gomposition ••• see ••• As. ./lO/. 

DITTO, Book II (For Top Glasses). Unparalleled as a book on true 
lines of English Gomposition. Quotations from Standard 
Literature throughout. (Approved) ... ••• Re. 1/2/- 

TWENTV YEARS ago the **TIMES READER" Series first made their 
appearance in the field. Being written on true lines of Indian Nationalism 
and according to up-to-date methods of educational books, these books at 
once took the educational world of Bengal by storm and the slave manufacturing 
machineries of the past vanished before these like mist before the rising sun. Their 
English rings true as genuine current coin. 

To our great misfortune, however, those very slave manufacturing machines are 
again making much headway and that through the instrumentality of certain big 
people who thrive on their lip-deep profession of so-called patriotism. 

So, beware Bengal I Let us educate our own children in our own way so as 
to be able to shake off the shackles of jperpetual serfdom. 

Let not any extraneous consideration overcloud your judgment. Let the 
intrinsic worth of the books and their peculiar suitability to our crying needs, be the 
sole criterion of your judgment. Zr/ us havs justice and bare justite. 

J. C. Banerjee 8C Sons, 

15. College Square. Colentta. 
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OBITUARY & CONDOLENCE 

KkilpMa H. E. School (Nookholi)— The school was closed at 1 p.in. on the 28th 
July as a mark of respect to the memory of Alhadz Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdel Kerim 
Ghuznavi. A condolence meeting of all teachers and students of the school was held 
that very day and a resolution was passed by all standing in silence. 

Nohata Ran} Patilpavani H* E# School — A condolence meeting of the teachers 
and students of the school was held on the 12th August, 1939, to express sorrow and 
record its deep sense of loss at the sad and sudden demise of Sir A. K, Ghuznavi, one 
of the illustrious sons of Bengal, and also pray for the peace and happiness of the 
departed soul. 

Banigram Sadhanpur H. E. School — ^The staff and students of the School 
condoled the death of Nawab Sir Abdul Karim Ghaznavi of Oildera in the school 
Assembly Hall on 27-7-39. 

Mr. Gouri Sankar Sikdar, B. T.. Head Master, presided. Mr. Anowar Ali 
Choudhury addressed the meeting paying eloquent tribute to the qualities of head 
and heart of the deceased. 

Birslngha Bhagabati Vidyalaya (Midnapoio)— The Death Anniversary of the late 
venerable Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagaz took place on Saturday, the 29th July, 1939. 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar was invited to preside on the occasion by Mr. B. R. Sen, the 
popular District Magistrate of Midnapore. Babu Sajani Kanta Das, Editor, *'Sanibaxer 
Chithi" and Babu Brojendra Nath Banerjee and many other distinguished scholars and 
the members of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Midnapore Branch, attended the 
function. Many girl students from Midnapore Missionary School were present. Poems 
and Essays were read on the life of late Pandit Vidyasagar and Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
President of the meeting, gave a nice and impressive speech on the life of the late 
Pandit. 

Raghunathbari Ram Tarak E. School (Dt« Midnapore) — The teachers and the 
students of the school, as in previous years, paid glowing tributes to the hallowed 
memory of the late lamented Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar at the 48th death 
anniversary meeting in the school premises on 29-7-39 under the presidentship of 
Sj. Manindra Krishna Das, B. A., Saraswati. 

Gopalpur Muktakeshi Vidyalaya— The first anniversary of the death of Babu 
Bijoykrishna Coomar, who had been the Secretary of the school since its foundation 
in 1922 and had all along rendered substantial financial assistance to it, was celebrated 
in the school premises on the 4th August. Babu Kalipada Banerjee, the Head Master 
of the school, presided over the function. A medium-sized portrait of the deceased 
was unveiled. It was resolved that a suitable portrait of the deceased be preserved in 
the school to perpetuate his memory. 

H. M. Institution, Kaimtia (Mymensingh)— A meeting of the teachers and the 

students of the three institutions here Saadat College, Roquea High Madrasah 

and Hafiz Mahmud Ali Institution was held on 8-7-39 under the presidency of 

Maulvi Ebrahim Khan, M. A., B L., Principal of the College, to condole the sad 
demise of Alhaj Maulvi Syed Badraddoja, Manager, Wajed Ali Wakf Estate and Vice- 
president of all the institutions. The President of the meeting, spoke, in an 
illuminating language, on the whole-hearted activities of the noble deceased in giving 
to the educational institutions at Karatia. He was, as it were, a guiding angel to the 
late Mr. Wajed Ali E^an Panni of revered memory, who wakfed almost his entire 
property yielding a net income of Rs. 80,000/- annually to the cause of education and 
other charitable purposes. The passing away of such a noble soul is certainly a heavy 
loss to Karatia, nay, the whole dE the country around. 
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[ r/ta Publishers are requested to suf>f>ly ■ tuo cof>ies of their publi- 
cations which they send tn for review in this Journal— one will be used in 
our Association Library and the other will be sent to the reviewer 
concerned ]. 

“A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ESSAYS” CHOSEN by E. RHYS 
and L. VAUGHAN (J. M. Dent & Sons. Ltd.) 

This is a little book of 100 short essays chosen with the special 
idea of illustrating English life, manners and customs. Beginning with 
some early experiments in essay writing that appeared even before 
Montaigue, it gives illustrative examples from practically all the note- 
worthy short essayists of England, from Bacon down to Edward Thomas 
and H. Belloc. The longer essays, especially those devoted to criticism 
and literature, have been purposely left out as beyond the scope of the 
Volume. Judged by this limited range of the book, it must be admitted 
to be an admirable compendium of the gradual evolution of the short 
essay, and will therefore prove of inestimable benefit to all students of 
English Literature and English Life. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY Part I. (To A. D. 1000)— By James 
Carty, M. A. Pp. 288. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. Stocked and supplied by 
C. J. Fallou, Ltd., Dublin. 

The book under review is intended mainly for the use of 
secondary schools. Within a limited compass the author deals with 
all the momentous events of European history from the rise of 
Civilisation right up to the establishment of the Eastern Empire and 
.the progress of the Slavonic nations. Special emphasis has been laid 
on the history of Christianity and Evangelisation, origin of monastic- 
ism, political and cultural history of Islam, Races and Cultures in 
Britain and the invasions of the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals and the 
V iking s. It is a bird’s-eye-view of thousand years of history at once 
interesting and illuminating. Maps, illustrations, chronicles of events 
and chronologies are the special features of the book. 
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Of the Civilisations, Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Chinese and Indian, 
the oldest has not yet been finally determined. Competent authori- 
ties still agree to differ. Besides the Vedic, the Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion cannot be totally ignored. Minonian Civilisation would have 
passed into legends but for the intelligent labors of Sir Arthur 
Evans. Are the Assyrians the Vedic Asuras, the Phoenicians, the 
Vedic Panis and the Hittites, the early Indian Yadavas ? Daniel’s 
prophecy of the fall of Babylon has been finely rendered in verse 
by Byron. Pliny refers to Indian luxuries imported to Rome 
amounting to £70,000 and luxury is one of the causes of her decline 
and fall As an aid to students the chronicles may be set at the 
beginning of each chapter. The book has been written in a simple, 
lucid and fascinating style. Indian students may reap a rich harvest 
out of it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION-Board of Hony, Editors ; Narenda 
Deva, M. A., M. L. A. ; Mrs. Uma Nehru, M. L. A. ; K. G. Saiyidain, 
B. A., M. Ed., and Kalidas Kapur, M. A., L. T. Extra special Nov. ’38. 
Vol. XVII. For and on behalf of the U. P. Secondary Education 
Association, ‘Education’ sub-committee. Printed and published by 
Haral Swarup Tauhari, at the Oudh Printing Works, Charbagh, 
Lucknow. 

The journal aims at fulfilling the supreme need of the hour. 
Educational reconstruction is one of the foremost factors of the 
Renascence and a national planning is the desideratum. Post-War 
Europe is forging ahead with a plan and program, with new ideas and 
ideals. In India there is no dearth of A' educators but a national 
system has not yet evolved. A hearty co-operation of intellects and 
a strong co-ordination of cultural forces may build up the grand 
edifice. The editors are exerting themselves to attain this ideal. 

The volume under review contains seven sections, viz. Historical, 
Types, Reorganization, Cultural movements. Women’s Education, 
Physical education and Teachers’ Movement, besides progress of 
education in the States, in provinces and Achievemei^ of Premier 
Teachers’ Associations in India. Penned by eminent educationists the 
articles are all thought-provoking, stimulating and inspiring. They 
provide us with practical data and profitable techniques. Bengal’s 
contributions are few in number indeed, when in the sphere of 
education she was once a torch-bearer from the Buddhist down 
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to the early British period and can still boast of a wide and rich 
variety of types and techniques and of practical philosophers of 
national education like Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
and Sri Aurovindo. 

The journal offers a fresh fillip to all attempts of educational 
reconstruction and no institution is complete without a copy. 

POETRY AND APPRECIATION-by A. F. Scott, M. A. 
221 pages, Price 3s. 6d. Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Not only students for whom the book is primarily meant, but all 
lovers of poetry will appreciate Mr. Scott’s publication. He is an 
optimist who believes that ‘the poetry of earth is never dead’. 
He knows quite well the drawbacks of modern English poetry, but 
still holds out the hope of a bright poetic future not unworthy of 
English traditions. His masterly Introduction traces the development 
of English poetry from Beoivnlf to the present day, justifying its raison 
d’etre in modern scho(>ls and colleges. 

The author’s aim, as suggested by the very title of his work, is a 
critical appreciation of poetry, which, according to Mr. Day Lewis, 
requires ‘as much patience and concentration as the learning to write 
it’. Mr. Scott, a true critic, advises would-be critics to judge a poet in 
accordance with what he is trying to do. We heartily endorse his 
view that ‘all poems cannot be made to fit the same Procrustean bed’. 
The most useful feature of the book lies in the corefully framed 
questions which are sure to afford the students who answer them, an 
intellectual and aesthetic training. His selection of poems is on the 
whole of a judicious and representative character, except in the case 
of some of the nineteenth century. We miss, for instance, Shelley’s 
‘Ode to West Wind’, Keat’s immortal odes, and Whitman’s ‘O 
Captain, my Captain I’ 

The book, though evidently intended for top forms of English 
schools, may be safely recommended to the junior students of our 
Universities; who have to be acquainted with the peculiarities of 
English prosody and rhetoric for the first time. They will find the 
Glossary specially helpful. 

SIXTY LETTER AND READING GAMES.— by Jane Spencer. 
64 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Published by Messrs, Macmillan & Co., London. 
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This little book by a believer in the Playway theory of education 
will be of great service to teachers of Infant schools. It aims at teach- 
ing the English alphabet through games. The arrangement of the 
games is based on the well-known pedagogical principles, 'From the 
easy to the difficult', and ‘From the simple to the complex’. 

EVERYDAY CONVERSATION READERS— Primers I, II & lU, 
priced as 3 as.-6 pies each, published by K & J Cooper, Educational 
Publishers, Bombay, deal with topics of general interest to the young 
learners whose mother-tongue is not English. The everyday doings and 
interests of School boys have found an important place and English as 
it is spoken has been substituted for book English. The object of the 
writer is to give practice in speaking English. In this sense the Primers 
have removed a long-felt want written as it is by H. Martin, M. A. 
(Oxon), a former Principal of Islamia College, Peshawar. Martin's 
books are growing in popularity and the new set may be given their 
trial in Indian Schools. 

CALCUTTA, “THE CITY OF PALACES^. 

BOMBAY. THE GATEWAY OF INDIA’’. 

AGRA AND THE TAJMAHAL 
“THE LAND OF FIVE RIVERS’’. 

BIHAR, “THE LAND OF THE BLESSED ONE’’. 

PICTURESQUE MYSORE- By C. A. Parkhurst. Published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

We have already reviewed a few booklets of this series in these 
columns. Each of these booklets reveals a panorama of historical 
events and contain a reference to its special physical and geographical 
features. Indian boys are generally ignorant of their ancient heritage ; 
they would derive immense benefit from these booklets, which, apart 
from providing excellent English reading for beginners, will increase 
their general knowledge about the land they live in. Teachers can 
safely recommend these booklets to the young learners, as they will 
obviously serve double purpose They are well-illustrated. 



Our Association 

A meeting of the Publication Sub Committee was held on Sunday 
the 6th August at 5 p. m. at the office of the Association, which 
transacted important items of business. The meeting decided the 
number of copies of Sahitya Chayan and Matric. Test Papers to be 
printed this year, and also certain matters connected with publication. 


Teachers in Trouble 

Barguna Moslem H. E. School, Backergunge 

Sj. Priyalal Chatterjee of the above school was dismissed after 
about four years of service without any charges being framed against 
him. Subsequently he was asked to rejoin. But on his going to join 
the school, he was refused permission to work. He has appealed to 
the Arbitration Board. 

Naldha H. E. School, Jessore 

In our last issue we discussed the case of Sj. Birbal Dutta. A 
compromise was effected by the offg. Asst. Registrar Sj. Kartick 
Ch. Das Gupta with the help of the Association. Sj. S. K. Dutt, 
Asst. Secretary, was present at the time of negotiation. It is to 
be noted that the Offg. Asst. Registrar contributed materially to this 
compromise. 


Ramkrishna Institution, Howrah 

Sj. Satiranjan Chatterjee, an Asst. Teacher of the above school 
was compelled to resign his post owing to the unsatisfactory state of 
' affairs in the, school Certain charges were framed against him after be 
had resigned. His case is pending before the Arbitration Board. 

Bahra H. E. School, Birbhum. 

The Headmaster who served the School from the 29th June, 1936, 
to the 3rd May, 1935, was intimidated to leave his post. On 
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the 10th April, 1938, he was asked by the Secretary under threat of 
violence to make over charge to the Assistant Headmaster, and submit 
a written apology for no fault of his. own. After that he was not 
allowed to work, and verbal notice was served to him stating that 
the Committee had dispensed with his services. 

Mr. F. Rahman, the then Divisional Inspector of Schools, who 
went to enquire into the case, effected a compromise for which the 
Association is grateful to him. The procedure he adopted in the case 
was admirably impartial. 

Jiva Siva Mission Girls' School, Kamardanga 

Can a Divisional Inspector or an Inspectress of Schools dissolve a 
Managing Committee and summarily dispense with the service of a 
permanent Headmaster of a school recognised by the University of 
Calcutta ? We are faced with a situation exactly like this at the 
Jiva Siva Mission Kiran Chandra Girls’ School at Kamardanga, 
Christopher koad, Calcutta. 

The Inspectress of Schools, Presidency afid Burdwan Divisions, 
has, on a complaint from the Secretary and the Assistant Head 
Mistress of the above school, who, we are told, is her nominee, issued a 
fiat ordering the Secretary of the School to dissolve the Managing 
Committee and to dispense with the service of the Headmaster without 
even giving him one hour’s notice. One cannot believe that the 
Inspectress of Schools, who is a veteran Government OfEcer, does not 
know that in all matters connected with a recognised school, aided or 
unaided, the Calcutta University is the final authority. Then, how is 
this that she ventured to interfere in the affairs of the school over 
which the Department has clearly no jurisdiction ? 

Be that as it may, we have not come across such an instance of 
gross high-handedness and ■ autocracy in course of our connection with 
the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association for the last twenty years, since 
the Association came into existence. 

The matter has been referred to the Calcutta University : it is 
gratifying to note that the orders of the Inspectress dPSchools have 
been set aside pending the final decision of the case. 

The case has created, a great sensation. We hope the 
University will rise to the occasion to vindicate its authority. 



NOTES 


Bengali in U. P. Schools. 

E have discussed on several occasions in the columns of this 
Journal the subject of the place of Bengali, the mother tongue of 
Bengali children in the United Provinces, in the schools of that 
province. We are glad to note that there has been a change for the 
better in the policy of the U. P. Government in this matter. The 
Director of Public Information of that province recently circulated the 
following press note which clarifies the situation to a large extent : 

*ln deference to the wishes of the Bengali Community, the Hon'ble Minister of 
Education told the deputation that pending Government decision on the recommenda- 
tions of the Narendra Deo Committee, the then existing system would continue. That 
assurance has been observed. The Board's resolution has not been interpreted in a 
mandatory sense and Bengali students were permitted at the last High School Examina- 
tion to answer questions in English, if they chose to do so." 

The resolution of the U. P. Government on the Narendra Deo 

Committee referred to above stands thus : — 

"The Government accept the recomendations of the Committee as to the medium 
of instruction for the basic and secondary institutions. The medium will rightly be 
Hindusthani. This will not, however, preclude any special arrangement which may 
be required for the teaching of any other Indian languages in the Province. 

The last sentence clearly provides all that is necessary to enable teaching to 
be given and, by implication, examinations to be held in Indian languages other 
than Hindustani. As to which Indian languages should be recognised for the purpose 
is a question of detail, which will be examined by a special officer to be appointed 
shortly to go into the recomendations of the committee in their administrative and 
financial aspects. Till the results of this examinatton are available the existing 
position will continue. Thus the position is clear and unequivocal. There is nothing 
in any action, assurance or resolution of the Government to create misapprehension 
among the Bengali community inside or outside the province regarding the alleged dis- 
placement of the Bengali language. It is farthest from the desire of the Government 
te curb the facilities the Bengtdi community enjoys at present in the province for 
studying Bengal!, of the literature of which every section of the Indian community is so 
justly proud. Government will continue to offer the community all such facilities." 

We welcome the assurance given by the Hon'ble Minister of 
Education that the U. P. Government will continue to ofiFer the Bengali 
community the facilities of education they have so long been enjoying. 
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War 

¥he demon of war is taking its terrible toll. This Journal is 
directly concerned with its effect on Education. Schools and colleges 
have been closed in Germany, Poland. France and Britain. The hectic 
war preparations in our own country are clear reminders that India 
too may be called upon to take an active part in the war. We 
shudder to think what unspeakable horror and distress will visit the 
teachers and the members of their family if this country becomes 
a prey to the insatiable hunger of the demon of war. 

The price of things is mounting up every day. Paper- is be- 
coming a very dear and rare commodity. Its deleterious effect on the 
publication of books is disastrous to the cause of education. We can 
only pray to the Almighty with all humility to restore good sense to 
the hearts of those who are bringing havoc and untold misery on 
millions of innocent people for the base gratification of their insolent 
pride and lust ^or power and domination. 


Heavinees of the New Blalricnlation Syllabus 

E have, again and again, reverted to the subject of the undue 
heaviness of the New Matriculation Syllabus, its consequent strain on 
the students, and the difBculty on the part of the teachers to ac^ust the 
routine and finish the prescribed course. Babu Umesh Chandra 
Bhowmic, Headmaster, Bogra Coronation School, a veteran teacher, in 
an article published in the May— June issue, clearly brought home that 
the New Syllabus required immediate revision to make it less heavy and 
burdensome. Mr. Bhowmic rightly pointed out that in 40 minute 
periods of school routine no satisfactory work could be done, specially 
because effective teaching could not be more than 30 minutes in such a 
period. The going out and coming in of teachers, the adjustment of the 
boys' minds firom one subject to another, calling the roll twice a day, 
hearing complaints always take a part of the time in fhese routine 
periods. The University authorities did not take the trouble of 
consulting some school teachers when the Syllabus was drawn up. The 
result is disastrous. All hopes of improved education under the New 
Syllabus will be dashed on the rock of heaviness and strain. 

10 
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It does not allow the boys any time for independent thinking nor 
the teachers any opportunity to discuss matters outside the 
syllabus to widen their outlook. The entire energy is consumed to 
finish the prescribed course. We once more appeal to the Vice- 
Chancellor and members of the Syndicate to relieve our youths from 
bearing this heavy burden. It is crushing their health and taking all 
joy out of their daily lives. The reform is not only essential from 
educational point of view but from humanitarian consideration too. 


Science as a Compnlsory Subject 

She heaviness and strain discussed above will be further accen- 
tuated when Science will be made compulsory in class IX from January, 
1941. It will prove to be the proverbial straw breaking the camel's 
back. The idea of imparting Elementary Scientific Knowledge is a 
laudable one. But it is a colossal mistake to incorporate seven scientfic 
subjects in one book. The difficulty has been further aggravated by the 
type of text bool^s that have been approved for the purpose. Most of 
them are too bulky, full of technicalities and written in a laboured style. 
They are not at all pleasant or interesting to read. The authors forgot 
that the object was to impart elementary scientific knowledge. The 
syllabus is too defective. The boys ought to have been supplied with 
information that will enable them to deal with its every-day applications 
and which can teach them how human beings may live in a rational and 
healthy manner. That would make the subject attractive and useful. 

In view of the fact that Science being a compulsory subject will 
make the New Syllabus abnormally heavy, we urge the University 
authorities to defer the date of such compulsion until the whole 
Syllabus is thoroughly revised and satisfactorily reformed. 


Re-asanring words of Hon.- Dr. Syed Mahmnd 

' ON. Dr. 3yed Mahmud, Education Minister of Bihar, has earned 
undying reputation by initiating a successful campaign against illiteracy 
and for adult education. He has added a bright cap to his feathers by 
the clear assurance he gave to the Bengali community in Bihar while 
opening a High English School at Jhalda on the 3rd September last. 
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He paid glowing compliments to the richness of the Bengali 
language and literature too. Said Dr. Syed Mahmud : 

'*He wished he had the time to learn rich Bengali language and enjoy the 
sweetness, melody and high philosophy of its poetry. He assured the Bengalis that 
so long as he was in charge of the education portfolio in Behar, nobody would be 
able to injure the Bengali language, and if there be any fool who harboured such ideas 
he would be disappointed. He deprecated narrow provincialism which was the 
outcome of Provincial autonomy and he appealed to all to guard against this evil, lest 
our country met the fate of China. He asserted that any qualified Indian was entitled 
to be employed in any part of India. He assured the Bengalis in Behar that their 
interests would not suffer in any way, and if any attempt wu made by the Cktvernment 
to injure ihem^ he would forthwith re-sign from the Cabinet and make impoasible for them 
to continue.** 

These are noble words indeed I 


Provincial Text Book Committee 

^ HE Government of Bengal follows a strange hush hush policy 
about the constitution of the Text Book ComAittee. The public are 
not aware on what principle the members are appointed. In these 
days of democracy and popular control, the Committee is a purely 
nominated body. We have no idea about the complete list of 
members. But we know there are some members whose competency 
to sit on the Committee may be easily challenged. Communal 
considerations weigh with the authorities more than e£Bciency or 
learning. There are some gentlemen who are themselves authors 
of a number of school text books submitted for approval. It is 
against elementary canon of justice and equity that interested persons 
should be judges. It is true that they do not examine their own 
books. But that is a poor plea for the procedure followed. They 
have ample opportunities of influencing their colleagues on the 
Committee. 

It is high time that the Text Book Committee should be over- 
hauled and constituted on a -more representative basis. It should 
not be left to the pleasure of a particular ofBcial to appoint members 
at his sweet will There are well-known teachers and educationists, 
ornaments of the profession, who should be invited to serve on the 
committee. Above all efficiency and qualification should be the 
guiding factors in the formation of the Text Book Committee. 
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optional retirement at 60 and compulsory retirement at 65. The rule 
is, of course, subject to the condition of the teacher being physically 
fit in doing his duties. We are surprised to learn that some inspecting 
officers are over-zealous in compelling teachers to retire on the ground 
of attaining the age of sixty. The matter should be entirely left to the 
Headmaster and the Committee of Management concerned. If the 
teacher can satisfy his immediate superiors that he is fit to discharge 
his duties it is unjustifiable interference on the part of the inspecting 
officers to ask the managing committee to compel such teachers 
to resign. 

There are two recent cases of such compulsory retirement at 6o 
before us. One is that of Babu Jogendra Nath Bhattachaijee of Rajbari 
school, and the other is that of Babu Kiran Chandra Ghosh of Narail 
Sub-divisional School. In both cases the Inspectors have insisted on 
their retirement on the ground of reaching the age of sixty. We know 
both the teachers personally and can vouch for their excellent health 
and physical fitness. There has been no complaint either from the 
students or the guar4ians about any deterioration of their quality of 
work. Nor have the headmasters or the Committees of Management 
of either school on their own initiative found fault with the work of 
either teacher. Why should then be this unreasonable and un-warranted 
demand by the Inspecting officer ? Had there been the system of 
pension or payment of retiring gratuity we would have welcomed the 
suggestion. But it is cruel to ask a fit man to retire without making 
provision for his old age. 

We draw the immediate attention of the Director of Public 
Instruction to these two cases for his intervention to mete out justice 
to two very competent and honest workers. 

Publication of Scholarship list 

It is the second week of September, but the Government has not 
yet published the names of recipients of scholarship on the result 
of the last Matriculation Examination. The Government of Assam 
brought out the list about a month ago. In the past the Government 
of Bengal too publish^ tha lut before the middle of August. But, 
for reasons we cannot surmise, there is uniisual delay in its pulfficatibn 
this year. It is causing ^at incoifyenience to the . students 
who are expecting tp get the sdiolanhip, Some moDti^ back 
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Government issued a communique that important changes would be 
effect^ in ^e method of granting scholarship. But so much time 
should not have been taken by them in making up their minds 
on the subject. * 

We draw the immediate attention of the Director of Public 
Instruction to this matter and hope that he will make early 
arrangement for the publication of the scholarship list. 


Bearing Charge 

^ORRESPONDETS to the A. B. T. A. office are respectfully 
requested to weigh their letters and packets before affi xin g postage 
stamps on the same. Of late there have been good many cases of 
shortage of postage paid at the office of despatch and A. B. T. A. 
office has consequently been made to pay additional bearing charges. 
As cases of deficient postage are increasing day by day, it has been 
found necessary to draw the special attention of correspondents to the 
subject. 


The Best English ‘Series 

BY 

Buddhadeva Bose, M. a. 

Professor in English^ Eipon College, Calcutta. 
(Approved 1^ the D.P.I. of Bengal. Vide Cal. Gaz., 22. & 39.) 

English for Boys and Girls. 


PRIMER— for class III. 7as. 

READER ONE— for class IV. 7as. 

READER TWO-for class V. 8as. 

READER THREE— for class VI. lOas. 

READER FOUR— for class VIL 12as. 

READER FIVE— for class VIII. 14a8. 


SANTOSH L.IBRARV 

64, College Street, Calcutta. 
Banglabaaar, Dacca. 

Line Road, BarisaL 
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?pf»tot '8t<a w 'e , /^ic?! ?fiaRi?’ 

‘?t?? wt^’ <21^ at^-«rw^ « 

- «ifl^ »rtf?f«pp 



b I ••• «Wr W C catf tl?r w ) 

^ I ••• W C 51^ car^^r to ) 

'SI •• W ( ^•Psi car^i TO ) 

8 I ••* W C ^ caf^ TO ) 

^ I (W5I '« car^ TO) 

«i^i ,?irr»w? ?nr »i*^< w*f? 

«st^?[ W5i I Prf t«tw, 

>8 ^*ttii ??, ^t5t? w «%t? at ?? I 
^•i^-?tf»i’?'rcw »iisi^ •tJj-f^*it»ii sftar-’iiOT 

^ c?^ to ^ ^tf<i?i »i? « I 

*ti5it3Ri c?^ w «t<tw? 

c^'^?»i'^'8nri^ ?tto ?tt^, c»it to w? ?tr<fiii rttci? to 
^to*i 'sTc? 4ttrT?^ *itoto I 

?m»rt»(i »i^i ?t<n ?^n? I «K^’» i|v <6 ussitc^ ^ 

*rf?twi sifinil c^»il • 

aft«?7— rtj;^ ’?t?tt^ 'trtt’W to? ?f?ii <irtor 

wii^caf^lV 

^ Wrt5i*i ca ilit, t 








f«t^ 

^ 1^ 4Rf^ ^'«?hr *Ri »»-p ^«>»Rr ^ c’pi i 

^csi 1% 1% f^1 Cirf^W? TO «lt(»l»l1Ct^ I 

5j]5i( fSraw c?Ft!i *ijswif Tf?f ^ I ^ti. 

^fwi c?ari ^^rrc^— ^ 

^’if? ^iji^Nr ^rt® i#pf I ^rrrfS-mf? cwf c^ 
<rrf^ '^ifirai w—^rwpni •ttijts^fjRr'e c»!^ m ^i 
> 1 ^ >6 'cflJi ’Wt^ f|?t •n, ^1^ ^tri int— Itf^flT® 

<r^wri cs\^ ^ 4Tn *lj8^ ^cW?Pi^i5^api*tf^^ 

1i^ ^1 

#[| I ^ipr ^ ?i% f ^— tww 

Ht^ >wtst tpt sflt I I ^^^7 

WHRTPRlWWWC’R--«<W^^ RtORI Wf ^fl«M ’W^ Illcf 
frsiERtii ^*11^ tw^r ir#tfkff ’wi^i ’WR »l«?sr W 


\»\r t 

c^«rr« "ws umirt %i 

I wnr^TWif ^^fiNc4ii^ ^p?if%!w i ^ 

n[iR5f5jt^»rrf5f>f I 

^ c^*i^ ipil ^ i 

>KS( ^PR •H’Rtfat ^ ^•r ’TtWRf «ftiprlf^ ’Tfc*!— ^ 

^^R^fSr 31^ bmtfir 'SIS *P5 ^ ^ ^ ^5^ I ^ ^ 

f&, f^, ^rfjrfSc^ ^?ti-*tfl^< c«ifl^ ^1 «rf^ 4^ ^ (^- ^*Rr 

i88i»itOT3r«rWW'.’i*nf>^^9f^?[ aWW*! ^rWf^ «i^ S[W?f 

ftf^nrt c^PrcsR, 

srf^ 5ri I 4^ ^4!r i»8^ *rfpra fw ^ ^ isB^ijssvs 

»it«i ^ c^ <R[5 I i888 Jrrc«f'ii^fei4f^f^ ^i 

C^ Ttf^ ‘>rrf%9| ^ Sit^ ^91 >888 TfflSJ 1 ^ 

4f%»K^ <ra5 <sif^ 9rt« ^511 C5lt^( 

'iw c^t^T— 4^ ^ 4^ ^tlt 9rf® ^«ri I 

^rS, ^5t^ ^915191 »tf%!»ifi«6 ^^il-in 

%*i9ift '9is ^>1^ ^<iri I f¥8 4^ Ftf ^ m 9^T^ 

f?rtt9i I -^ft^ ’(^‘tr? I *1^ f&, f^, ^f5c^ nfN^ 

9rr«R ^w?r-«wir wrf^ ^ 

^1 ^ cn^i <rtr? 5n I 9fw ^9[ ^ 

^ Pii*k‘Ti4 ^Ri^l < 2 t(^li'i I ^rf^ '*«t(mif'f'® •ri ^ 

^ #191 <spipprf?r c^ ^«.9Rr 9it5 ifR 

fsw*rt ^ ^ I 

'« W ^ Rtf if ^ ^ C^iRf& Submit T%9i ^ ^ I 

4^5 ^ •RPrtW'e ^SR^PItf^^ 45R C^tH 

hipF^m^i tft^f c^ f^5isR ciff^?tfe9|j{_f^^lRt?r 

>k;i^[^ *itnn 

4^1ltfa^^ ^ m, ^ Block ^^SJtfh ^ C^ ^ 5lf 

^ ^ art— 5i1 ^ c»»^Rfsi I ■ 

•isnnctJitf^ sfl i?^w « ^tiPr ^ <ttf^ flu— cn '•fiiTO 

^rtiTs^m uTn 5t?i ^ «itw sfl I c^^fi^fFTfu^ic-w 
>!4(f^fWf[pR*ij8m9Rfji^4f »m9i^ flfw,—^ sn *K? I 



^ cat%ir « ^f»i W « »ifW ca|%c« c»r«t% ^ 

^>pr ^ I c»it»iCTt<t < 

W cat%TO 'HT Tcrm'ii? c^ c^ ^ %T— ’Pfapf*! ^ c«l^ c*l^ 
^ •tf^ I Term WTl^ «<f»l~-C*i^ ’ICflf C*[ ^ 

Wl 5TO»»^ *(11*1 I WWtf^ ^ 

^<11 ^*1, «l^ *r9tt!ri w»i m i 

•iksrhwt^J *1^ 5^ Tf:*! c’P’Tf^r »rf<^ itpp Jtl— ^Trf%*f 

Vi I cwf? '*F%1 ^ TNI TN— ^Nl 

(NN TTCtf— TNtn ^ '®f%T?, ^ irai 'StrNI CT CT 

T^-ilT »W ^ frfsrcT JTI I 

TfTtn ^RUC’ltf^ •t’PT catSh T^Trf3[ Ptftn Ti 

car%^ TfRt^— ^t^Ws ^R?fT*(1 CSTJf Wt*! « fST 

*t;!rt^ ^ ctW^ti Tl i wr ^•i 

w >9 ^ <5^ cat%r *t!8T| TfMT 1 *jf^5rfrsnr csitTWT ftwr 

T%l 'SRjfTTf Tf&C^? I 
Cat%T 9f9 T5? 

TfTTi C»tN jn I 

T5T nW T*W ^fs^Nr^tPtr T? I 'T^t'IltCTT 

c*rfm cntp^ I 'srtw ^^9f9r ^ 

/ 

vsfv %-f¥!5W TI TN—^S^sf^ TtTtT9'5rl-TlTtT'9 TtTl TIW5 V I 
cTt^r ^sNtrwT i 

5tf^ Ttat ^ «ti:^ ^i^xcvt yu ^ ^JNI cft 

Tftn fiwc^ j anprtr « tfWf-tr fTZ?iT ^ i *Ijk^ 

Copyrighm CTN TN^ ^ Tt^ I 

«tfm^ c^ *mTf ^ ^ T ] f ^RLiw < i m\ 

tti jwi ^NNI V •rftT— ^ TRyf^nftTJfli 

^ rtT cpR «ifN ^rfrn ^ TOTc>i^ 

«NtT TNI I TfTtn CT^ *liT TtiR ^fiTCT 

^ 



^ i . f^i^t 'e >««<• 

^ ^larfi^^r *rtii »it« ^ 1 ^ f^" 

*wf%5 ^ 5|<f<frti[ *npri ^ 

?i*tm ^ *i i ^it«c^ '' fl ^ I ’i^ ^ 

w cwt c^ *rf?[^ ^ 5fl^ I 

^ Syllabus Tl *rtip5[fR *tf^^ ^ ^ ♦tC?— ^ 

^<(g'9^f5l Tff^5®I ^'SfS <2OTN^ ^tC5 'AI^^I I 

5(1^ "STN^rl *I^-<S|5f5r5 ^f? 1 ft, f^, 

^t?55’rtifcinr "^*1 ^rl ’^ftw c*i 

c^1 »pr5 ^ir ^ ^ I c^ «tc^ *pR«Ic*j 

f%5Tl, ^ *if^«ft«i ftJTl, ^ Tl^5l cTf^Tl 

f^l ^'®rffw ciff«wf? irar Fff^?«>jnr Re-submit ^pflir® ^«ri 

•itc^r ^ ft, ft, ^ftif 'srtftc’TJ *tflftF^ *ttcr 1 ^ ^ 
’tKpi? c^ ^ ft, ft, ^ftfN wA ^ <tn?p— ^ -sHpl? « 

ispFmi^ sto *rrc9 1 

^ c^ "srwi ’fftr® ^<iiTl '"TSOT ^ 

<tn fti^ ^c’T c^ ? 

^*11 *tTc^ c^ ^ ■«rtirl ^sWonr »wc^ 

ft ? 4 I fiH^ ^ ^ !|ft^ 

•ttw <4^ '*i?[c*rfR^ 'AiPi<p| *rfRr 1 - 

vii^fei ?iisti ftftc'A *ftnr— 'si4(c>iif^^ *ftwTi »ps^ TtftOT «5r^Tf^r 
Ti awn^’t‘1 c^ fti *rt^ ^ I ^ ^iw, ^ cifpRft >wi 

‘!n\ «n?*twf^ 5n c^crf^ ftrft^ 

sitftsjSfltC^ «i| (Slt^ir c^ ’RWsi ^Ffti^o? ? 

ai<t^ c^ 8o|4o ^rtft ^fftil '•ivwlf^ vsftU's^ Tl c^— ft 

♦rf^c^? ?tirw *rt^— ^Wii 8«i<* <rRi «i)ftc«i'e 
Mtfwl'S *tt^ 1 ^ Survival of ihc fittest, *8 fittesM^ ^ 
^ ^ «nrl *ttc^ I Wlft c»l^«ft fittest, 

vrf?r ui^ ®tw, 5t9ift*rf!r ^Ijw^ fittest. 

c^fafrl ft, ft, ^ftft ^ ^ CWJl sfl— «• <tlft ftwi 

ftwtrwi 

^ftnr c^ ft^*f m ftttw ^ (Am •«, 



^ C«rf5tj?R-^WWr f5|b'tCTB 

<ji«pto: '#wc«nr « ’t® ftsfif 4W f^Ffcw 

’^tHe ^ ^1 ^*1, f5i«t»n[-»r^ fi>, R 

^«rrjrf ^ JTf^ I ^ ^ fittest ^ «nt1 ^ 

^wi ^ ^ W JW— ^ ?fii®r R^d 

— «w»t^ ^ 3rt^ Rl *rt^ R an •tRn,— W'S •Sf 

f5, R ^fi(f5?r *w i^tc^ ^ 4 Tn '»«(tHtR5 

»rN«tn fkM ^ nsr® ^Rn crr^f ^ art i Fd^^anr 

iRr® •ttc^-'^ ’?'!>»nr sRt^ ntc? ad— ^trf? w ^ ^R^ **t^ ’d^ ^“ 
Frf?i^<>»inra •RT »ii>R R ^twtRv ^ i* Rn c^ 

*1^ ^Rd f ^ Rt Rt ^^cvsc^ I 

R an ipSiflai *|jgc^ v<<m R R <|R^C5 f— 
RRi apv^ R^ apv^fn CR ara R ? ^iRmn t®C^ ^ 

R fefaW-Rl aw y (i| Rc^ Barometer ^ Thermometer R^ arf^ I 
arN<tJl»WC^, wr^R tt«R aFR?r R '8d^ »l«taRl ad^ W^1*tRa|? 

^Ri RRtt^--^R?i afltRrs ^<Ri ^fi ^ fnR^ 

ifRlI Rd *t?RM catfl*! ay R r ai , R RRai HlfVlJ^t <*0^ 
^Rs *ttar an ? ^R#pi ^ apthr m ^sRanr RRI 
arfitn <rtRaf an ij^r— cn R— "'dwiR sfmRvs 

♦ttaran ? 

•tti^fiiRf ^*nrc^ ^ ^Jaro ^ cn 'sti:^ Rt^ 

^ I »flaR R ^t*0 skJ’Q C’Vfaf *nwt*l •!% ^lil 

aw I ‘iMi ^ 'sm ^*m Rsi^ 4pym m w 

’yRs ^ I 'sRc^ ^ ^ <wi? ^ ^ 

R^ w RfRr iw w ’Wi f 4i CTW ^ 

^tRrt cf«rt an^<iWNapvttTlRl#Rran«ttw— 
^apr^apr^^^^f ^nftinRs^'-^^t*^ d*s^ ^<Rd 
^Rri ^rtF^tTOcm^rc^’fR^^jaKai^ani Rl 



<5C« ^ I ’?ftf|WRi *tjw ^rW?1 

4<R cw 5r(^ ^WFW^*itf^ 

fi— ^5t?ftr( ^imi >ifirai *tfw \ wn *rrf^ 

<<1^ *tn>^»Rr »rtw.»CT ct? *rtjv ^swnnr CTt^ 

^ ^Term C^ CTO Ttft TTPf 'e^PWC^T ^1i|W'«rWl^ 

^Rlt'^ ^ • c^RsrfS ^f?ic^ *11 1 
TTt^ cm cm«ti ^firet ^'Q ’Tn^hi ^%i t®^ c*w 

^ ^ mrf^ ^ c^ ^ c*i*t Tf®tf^ « <aff^ '^1'® ^ c*i*r 

I 

awhron TO ^ 4'Ritvs^ ntro— CTO ^»ni to ftfro'— 

(?1? ^’icsr ^^csw \nfTO ^^c»re *|^toTO f^t??rl 

^rrfm TOrfJi I -itTOtTO >stTO « ^i 

’rfrw Tffro— «tTO^ fjrfro ^ TOtr nrftc^—TOi’fw^ 

-^f®TO[^’lC*Rr'Q ^ I 15, f^, 4p|f5^ TOf'Q TOI® 

I • 

^ «RTOtf^^ 5tfTOTO W C*l^ 138TO nfH^ro 
^fiim *1^ c*w TOto TOt’f =rit I TOW 1?^® mro to 

I 'flTOVnSRT TO5 ®ir1 ^ft® I ^ W*!*^ C^^ITR ®fTO 

cifTO^ ®s1'-TO»^ ®1TO® TO I CTO5 ®<-»itTOi? 

mft® sn IT?, TOstaw Tr%«rr« oi toi 

TO I *R[ C*M ®ftTO ®^TO fm 4^ ®<-TOC«fh[ ®*tw 

f^<l TO I cTOi TOI^ IT? c^ 15, W, ®WliW Cl iTO !rl-if ? tor 

-«tTO^ ^fTO— <JTOW *tfitiT<iRli TOf^l ’JWtc® 

®TOt»=t ciWl^ cifiTO ciTO I 

15, fi, ®fif5i TO ®%l CTO ®tci itTTO’tro TOtoI 
•ItTOI 



if»lfH5af ?fJT, fw, c<tt*it9rf^ c^, f*t, Wni5i 
Iw ^tcrtft Pwjt*n, c»il: i 


TTrl*! c5ft«Rf ^.9rt5 ca|i 

™ I « "itf^f^i^, *t^s^ « >pra^ »wtw ^5T?6| 

cwi^ ^ ^ >« 5m®ii ’rtfe^ T^i|j?r 
^ifll *WH*I *ilt 

^^^I1 at*t «tWt«R f|5l ^rtt?l 

^ CTW ^ ^ ^1 4^^ni'9 

^tyw^( I fiwfsc^ 'fl 'Sf'^ 

'^Wc«nr *rtvri i 

^ ’Ttflf^ 51^, '^•rarto^ ^41^*1 ^ ^>mr. c^— 

>ii(Hg rt b c? ^ ^ %nr Tff^ jtii ft*Nn 

Tfc^^ 4T5|3i »iaitt, ’itf^^ '6 ^*WPnf « 

*t#f 'flwi c»i^ ?tn I ^ «l^r 

^5t^ ’f'Tl 4 (Stff! '<i’r> ^ wf f»i<tjc^ «r? ^ ire 
^ *ire c<w I f?nTf«Twr f^*rf^, m '« 

'«*RrrPr «t»ire 

“Tt^ ^ ^ifN ’ItiT, 

^f»wt*i ?n( in "^y 

• c*i^ nftirnj ^ ^itf^ 

^ Clf >R-- 


frntpre iw I I" 

wtf^re ^ *ret% c®ii '^»if»re, ^'rtf^'eirtf^^imwf 

^*wfnrtrej ^ airs’j^ «tr>- 

^piMt^«i ?5intnw, >rthret^^ 4tf^ « 'nm ’^^id ^ ^•«W6 
^rnmi *iw >rtn I csit ^ 

c^, ^ ^»ri 'm iipwn nHn, twt^ 



[«tai, s«8<i 


'6 »rtf^ 

jpxTS^ '®^ '® ^ f|9i m I «W ’l^ 

f^CTC'nf ’jv*! ^ ^ '® 

^ ’tHB fro 

iij^PUCT TfX^\ iswrnr ^ *i^WCT 'jjutf^ 'flw «t*i ^ 

i<twa, ^5t^*t ^ ^’•^» 

n?T?l^r?[i «tt‘i-«tf^ ^ I ^ ^’t^. c^iwira 9111 l?rr‘i-*ifim 

JCTfrf^^t^'^’ 'swit 91^ ^ 5ri^ I ’i'^iT 

fro ^*tlt « ^“Mfl 9^151^11 irwir ( ^vTswf «tTfir *wnt^ ) 

^ c^ ^ tft^ frf^^ ^ “-R nt^ ^ trt^" 's 

* ^1b t C^ BtHl* fwtm (terms) 5^^W^9^ «|i?1?PrtJ1 ^ 

ntw^l I ^ 

^ICSItRl iStWf^ CTf*C ^ I 

. •^tWM^t^aK’It^f^ aiI3I-‘fl99R ’Ttf^FF 

«p|f^ ’i^’t'i 9Wisn 

^ f%^ fttn 91 *w «t9^ ^ te^ I «J^ 

9119: 975 c^iwi 
*IW9^*ttrt'^lW9*t9915^ <^*11 ^7llf^ 9751^’ I— 

9l ^’9 9fN®n ^t^tlf 3R9fflf^ 9lWlMl 9111 91919 ^W9 *119 I 

*ttC9l I 

(;Trt1^^*Rr99«> 9tf^ 91991 9l9l9 C9t9e «tt9t9 ^ 91 9^9 
C 59 i :9 91^ 91 ^ ff^ 9f9 f^ni 9ft9 91 95^-919199 999 999 91919 9199 9^ 
9 ] 9 t 99 ^ 9991-59^955 919199 'S99lf9599 959 99^919? 9^91^ 959 91 1 
^f?l9flf55 9959 C959“9ft599 9191 C99 99Jl5^ 199199—919 

9 iMl 91 t 9191 -1159-95919 ^il59l9 9^l9-49jfe 9955191 9?l9 ^ 

^5599 ir?t9 998^,-9*1951 ■^159?f9| 9»l9lf^ 95«tf»l^ 9^5 99919-, • 

4915 5199 59599 W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^9I99M9I 

. 191 59 ^ W9ll %*1fl9-9t55J «t9 ^ 5< ^ 



m ^ ^8*wi>j-?nw 4^ Uimn ^ <»i6i 

ntsw-is ifw ytJi ^ *iHt^-»rt1w '« ’W 

ttjnE'9%jft»!t»¥csi^i iRwftart*! Plot CT, «nMt^ ^ 

jlcitCJR,— 4 fS|<lp»n ^ W W«ttl8 ctN ipi 'Srt JWtWlFWe 
^W?! I ^ ^ ^H t WlB^ , cn^ « ftsttl 

ca<i-c»i ’fl *»Hlwtwi i"* 

c^ ff^cw «Rj >¥» c*rtT trt 

c»iSi ^ “*i#h*N^ gw ^ *f«i”— ^ f^Pt riff ^Wi *it*R ^ <0topi 

tti ^f^*| C»Iflt^ Jfl^ I »Rl^-J!’sV(m ^ 

— Prt *itM*Nvrnr f^Pi cf^^ Ptc?iffc>Ri ^ *i#l« ^ 

^•mrPt-c^wP, «-itc?fn, 

tfoi “*i*fl»nrft«Ri” 5iiiw-ftf^, *twt*tTtff aw^l wr w 
^rf^t ’Tv’^u ^i#«r 

>ff[tJi f^*r3r«.Tri^ f^rifi wi 
*nrrt*ii '^t^ ^ ( f^wifl ) ^jr nwiw iSmww 

“sn c^ 1^, Tici ? c®t?il «ttf1 »RC5n 

mhfi Vr?r cxcr 5tfif>i, ^ Off^ cm 

^<r9 WflJ cm 'flthR C^ ^tC5 ? mi ! 'SRII c^i ^ 

^Ppi m«t, 'flm §*R( m ^c§ c^t^ ^t*tPi mi m I ^ ’ini 
m csn^ *ttte8Ft. m ma m. »’ 

^ m-t “fti *fiTi CT ^Wi Frt 5fl utVt^ I 

acum me® firai^ n^a :— 

cm^ Pf^,c 5 *itfipj^«, mi, »iiai cm m ^ f rn i wa m 
mtiUf mti<l^'iiTi^5n(— ci^^CTg^m, ar«f,ft»nwi^‘«^”i 

anting ^ ftm « msPi^s f^i 

m Pnatmi m’ mm cmi »iti|ir5 oli m* 

mn m®i Wr *ii?l ^ mni ’flmii fti m^fiR *» 

m m mrf® %*ijr «im ’ijpm mm mra emf^Nw 

Uwm m -itm m ^ni ?ni^ m c^mn muRf^CTNi 
m'J pR m ^ mrt fmt^ m ttj»n ^ mflR , 

iPTsitfim *i#I mm fwwi I f%f^ Him v ^ vn ^m cn 
m f^fm m’ ^rtja ^ ^ emu Pfti m m mm 
% 



« >!ff^ [ 

^ m c<iCTR we (P^ srtfhr ^ 
iS’icmw 5WtW, C^1 cw ?RRRf ^f5r ^ 

c^ wW ^ I c«tw ^ ^ 

mof ^ ^ c^ TTs ^rtpr ^nt »pw w ftf*5ii 

5J?i ^1 c^, *i^rsttnra w ^ jfl I ^1 oat^ 

’rf^TRr ^ fm to *mi^ ^ r w» Wf 'e ^rNrhj 

ftfSi^ ^ ept^nsf a 'stire -SRsn ci?ii if»rf<f% toff 'aJto'«81 to c^ 
ip<r c^, w> ^ ’R titoi §to to^ ^W'eni ^ totff 
49ff| ^ to— w totoc^ to *to^ ^»itto ^ 

^#ito 'eif^ :— 

"5n ^im, ^1 ^ *tM ^1 1 ^ # to ^ toto,. 

to«ttw c^'? to c^tif 181^ c^cff ^1 to in I” wc? w» to 
?to c? Wfft to ^to nn «rrtrt^?il ^'tt?ii to ^s^to— 

“cto vflto ^ fff to, ^ 111 I owc^ *ito ’ll. ^ 

to JTtoi? jftc? cto to ftf to m I to c»riff «itto5 
fftnii ton^ to toi to *itwf5t, to tototo 

ctotoi” 

to*, « fftom to? *ifl*ji< cnif vflff sj^ HOI 

?rfto f’w to-^n^ nt^, to to to »fi5f «ii?*n 

c«(to to 'Si?^ *f^t-cipn to« ?’5i I CT to irsii enMto to 
to to to toB ^vfi^, to *ii«r «tf^»i to?te?ii to' ^to 
<ito «ito5 in to' ^ '6^ cn totfs ^ >wR to « 
■iNftto tot nJf-PRi ntctii to irtof^i, to-ftto, ff>R 
toR toff w to»j toi to towic? ffm to^ w? cn *t?ito 
totoi to ffp*! '<lff^ to cw?f ffitittto cto^ fftff^*! <Stoto 
^tcff ff#i ffw ^tjito ^*K'nt 'H^t*R( ffff toi fftisit ftw cipf i toPf 
(p^ infiff Ri*i-to ffw ffucff toCTi : 

* *toH, pitii ^ in cfftm’ to fttow tor tonr ff«lffi-fftf& to, ^ 
tort cto! cto, ffS[ toW' ctofjcw ) toi ertw cto tofti:? fftii 
tor, <flffto cff^ to?B cm cmr cw<tto’^*tttti ffc^t cw to, w ffHft 
CTto ton toi cfftnjti ffum, cffiirti nto i nft tot torft’i ^ 
totorto^r ctoi?jffttonrf^totctoinrn#r'ffir%^ 



] w-?rfW « srNhi ^ i*! 

^ f^*t tnr^^ ^f^! ^ 

^ cvTJ? f%f srr« vii’PJtar >n(tc«ra 'sutil^sinr 

cTr«f ^ *itW *iilS«8ffl 

TO I 

jprfCTf? fro ftni *ifl j^TO « *tSy "TOfiRf 

C5^? ^sfl ^ ^<fn T!\m TO ’iTO *i#l ^wwait^ 

•^21^, 'e ^xTO, 3^ff TOTOTO 41^^ %5s svm r«, 

Pt, '«’!• TO *^5 1 TO stcsTO «wi 

c^*l1 *tt^ »iJrfc8f?r 8nti5(t*rr? ^9Rti4 ^ ?’t^ crofesR 
TO1 I TO §TO9 TOT TO«9 *rft TO^^rrf^ i 

»lt«ftTrTO ^Twn m *I#rTT ^ TO¥f?W tftfr -ilTs TOTTK*! 

f^TT C? Vfl >ni^ ’TOtCJRf "itTfi *t«r, ^ ^TO? C^iTO PsTOt 

te? I >r53flT[ “«tWTr >W9r Tto cto TO 5tOT 
5*1^ bTO '^TOfiTpf?, c^TO Tot Tot" 

’iir<^rf5 fjT*tfi ^TiTO*Tt9 Titror^ %tf^ c»i^ ^^jrfrK— 

CTO TO9I1 CTO C«r, StTOTJ C9It^ >R ^r«t1 ?»C1 C’H twT% ^ 

<j?nrf^TO I 

?nv^ g^tft ^mr««ft«|JT Wf CTOpfl ^CTOJTI ^9 TOfir 'fS 
Ti ^cf’sr TO I 2J'T«rTO TOfJTT c?^ P!«fc^ ^9[, TO1 >11 5Ti5wn 

*rfW ’ic^t'nnf*! flp^rl i 

^f6JTrf& TON*! ^rr*tfTrsf5i« ^ >ii\ptTO 

*ttnr srf^i ^utto^ *jlt-c»tTOTr 

>iJT Ptct f^fir (W^tfksR •t#tTr «iftTO, wtstto i ^TOrt §*nr ^tort 
^TTO 5tT[ »rsmcj TO^Jimro crot to TOpi ^<>2ff%TOt< 

c^< ^ ^Ti TOiii ^ cTO*i TO cTO I -rTorr 

>r5i f|9i c^!T f*tPRf-f^n c*;5i to TO 

TOf^lr 2fllTO ^sw I *iTO«rTO cTO ^iwi TO 'TO't ^*i ’f^«nr 

TO I ^ ’fflWfl TOTOrf^ ^TORT ^ WRTf wtstc? % 

TOTO *ttaR sirt I— TO, ^ ft’xn »R5 iTO ftTOt TOi^ cto%- 
^ i[OT crow, ’T^rtn TOf*i fro cron ctw >»n wtro TOctro 
f«niTO TOC^ JT WTtff. I ^ TOwto ft!l-*fiR 

«npf cftTO ^<r ^ c*ic^ iTOl^5«isi i ^iTOito '« 



>6 »|T|Wj t 

*ttT(^ « >prf»*if^<im tow « 
^ tt?r ntRif^ I 

im’i^4tt*i ^ c^fW? 4WM*5 ot 

lift?? ^ f3Rit*w TW^ ^’WPnr ^«ic^ c^ ^wtif c*w 
^ ^ '8 I »Rti:«f ftFtnnr ^ 

^f^im, «ri»ipnr ^ ^^rsitm, sm^i ^vir « ;rtw *itt*R[ aiart 
cf^rt c»i^ ’PTfw? ^ ^ ^tf^, ’tftwr ^ ^1 

c^ ctw^ '9 sit? sifff ’TW ?r?tRf? *w *tfflfr? wi— *t^ ^ 

*lti^if«l ^PRt *1^ C^, ^f^*! 

^«IJ ‘^IC’J'TfRT *tw I ^<ltf^ 

%? WJ “c^, ^ c^?i c^'S?! ^ « 

c^r«inr c*r«ii C5^?r m ^ w 

c^ Vi «if^ ’ra^ ^ wf 

^ w*nr V I 

aPTHJ 




f^a ^spfjlBl^aa 
W •wi c^iafel^, 

’It'f ^ «i|^ ^tt^^ W ^ 5rt^ I 
^H1 ff»T ?r5 tTOl 

^ ijOT fspira fHw I 

'>iant*fT ^ 

fV i!t% ^-hr 'stw^r ^t<pi ? 

^at'froRn ^wt»R. ^tt«fi ^ c»jt«ri, 
c^ <Stm wc^ ^T^rhr catan i 

'•rf^rnrai 7!*r?r ^qjWCJi'e 

^t»R *!% !” 50 ^ I* 

s 

c^ arrcoi:^ '«rr^ ! c^TFho ^rr^ i 

30=0 aftsnr 'SRWtm "at^m «fRJ*l 
*!f5*t C^ CifST 1 

c^ ai wresc 's^<r-^«o 50^ ? 

atc^ «t1^ X5t^ I 

^'»»r*rr?j < 41 ^ ^5Tc»ti 

■*rrthr ^rcn ^’ot€ ^?r '«rf5it?r ’«oc9n \ 

^41*1 ^’W'Q c*t*rf5r «i)c^ ^if, 

c^5c^»it5f *rm atcsr ^ 'arrtr^rif 1 

ai ai Prwff fsw^ «rf%f^, 

c^ c*rfi3f so, c^ ^ cinsT cas^ ^«rt^3i \ 
C^ caiw *0 CTlX^ C’F^ 

C^ “Jlt^SRl, •ICT'S C^ ijcm I 

^ »rt^ »l^ so »raj OO^ 

^m*i5rrt^ wi «w>n 1 

^ dw ^5ttw? \wjr indw 

^■rmtii e?«i1% ^^tf^ fSisjf^ m«i mu 1 
»4Wd ^ ? 

, 01^ ^Ncsniir^idtw d ^1 of^ i 





^ C5CT cinr f-t^i 
f5wi 4 »it^'« t? I 
c^ c«ff5 \xn 

5tai-^N!C ^ 11(^4 c*rt I 

^ ^ ^1^, 

‘Tf^ri r 

*rt^ Tl ?n *tt^ ^ ^Tpit?r wi, ^rtrfiri, 
»i?ra^?r cjRrt Tf ^tus tni i 
<At ornr, 

ipsi ^«arc^ ^m*ii f%t*tt? I 
«rf^ wf 

»r(t*«r ^^ 1*1 ^ ! 

STRI ^ 

^ W!{ ?55I f^C?( ^ I 

ijtwtf cafW? ^ >i?3nr wr f^fi, 
^ ^ C^ ’aifCSl f^arfai ; 

1^ ^tPr 3ift?r ^9i 'ar^frrs 
c«tirl “aRf? c^m afir^R 1 
c«f"t %?w *ft^tc^f5 c»im ^»i9j ■ 

m^Jii *ttt, 'imt ’rrf^ ^aiJ c»ll?R I 
^ c^t® ^tw, 
ttef c*n3if| ^tarR, 

Rffjf cim, ^af RtSTR 
119 ^ wn:«?i arfw c*rnif| ^ 1 

*ft^ ^ cnt’lt'e f^ii, 

’^t9 ’am ?l c*tnif5 ^ c»n:nc5 1 
c^ c«r<rt?i 3rt^ *rrf%8if^9 
ajw ^’wi ^ I 
<ii^ aTrtcsRr ?i f%n amr Rt? ^an, * 
^tfk c?w ?[tarr?r «tft«l } awwl ! 
f^5 c«itw ?itatw »rRn irrf® • 
Rt1lT^r RTcarnf "Hw awl ^tarnf irNrif ^tre t 



11% 151%^ awi c’ltcvt^f’T,— *n5i?TO sitff^ 

iflhr , ^aitm antw^r-ireif »nist %>r f%5 ^tf*r 

I 

«fi>i ^ 5IW iwRR, 

^1? iffirw «»%R ^ c’l ^19 iRut 

^ ^%99 cjfr'jf^i-^’rra ^mt9i m *R« 1 

•at ^%t9' ^ % 91 ^ 9*1— « 9f9%f, ^ « ffaR 
9i*t I • 

^199 1(11 Cl '5t9-‘rf9l ^t9t9 »rWC9T 9,^ 9C9 9f»tm IC^ «Wn *09, 
95t9l^ 9«%5T9 9%^ 91 fflR 9in I ^9 '5t9-9l9tC9 991, 99inC9 

9i*t9(H9^1, 99^ 9^^S9itn <81916^ 991, 9?91^ 991 «W 9^i»'9l9 

<2111^ 9?(^'9l»||V!H 9f99f9 9l% 99^ I 9t9 99t^ 9t^i%tfe99tt VITO 

9^ 9lTO *lf9^5^ *195. ^119191 9 *n9T(9 99 I 

9Mf^ 9TO9 9TO-«tf9i9tTO C9 919-9191 99C99 9tTO ^^9 9C9 9919^ 
f9»fr9 99, 919 9i*t 9 %Nto Wt C9C9^ 9l9, 99C99 99999 9999 99 9t9 
^« rtl | f 9 9l9t^ 9f^9l9 999 99 9l 99f99 I 

^ 9f99l9 9%rHf| 9?l99l9l, 9lTO^ ^119919:9^ 9l99 9f9 991 9l9 I 
99TO %9 %*I 9999 9919 *19 9% ^999-993? 9%5 9C9 ^ci%J 
flvs 9V5 C9 15t9l9^99fl 95t9t| 4W9 9%fl— 9^19% ^1f9V C»(t99 I 
C9^ H9l9 >9^ 99999-«(9t9 9%1^ 991TO %- % 99^ I 

«9^ 19 91 9195919 9159 9909 9^ %l, ^19 9196 9ll9 ^ 99 I 1959 
199 99911^ 59159, *1959 999lf9 *1(59 9H 19 999 9599 9f99J%, 199 
919919, «|^, 19 999 1599 ^ } 199 C9191 "99599 *J< I 

19—119 "999—49^ fl% I 

19, 1599 9lj> "919 I 9l5ll 999-99r«l9tl ^9ft9 



f»W « >«8<I 

wi c»!tm crt cw<ii fhi I c^ ’spu 35'nf?^ ^[nnr ’rfw 
ft*T <mi, C^ ^ »Rtwr, 1C¥ ^ 

5R8rt<f?«ii ' 

c^«<w ^«ftJrnr cuc^ 

m « *t«ir *rfR ck?* i ct c»!^ ^irfronr <st^^— i ^ 

f^rat^ ^ ^ ^ «lt«' I va^ %8. 'e^«*It^-^^twtt irW, 

*8^ ^:wir ^ ^ wi-^-«wi?i ti 

c’rt I fhr^^^i?nr ^frsi *nr(CTf ^cs 

*rfc^5n, ^*1 ^ ’TNtj'TK fhr ^ipnr ^isSi w? 

«rrfi^ »Rst ^1 ^RtPi, ^wjRf— , »niwnf 5nr,CT 

^ JTi, ^*rff%^ ^or, »rtiri 

^*1 TOT ?n— cf\ >nrr9f-^ 3t^*i fw Ktt i 

vRt ^fS pF ’w'twnr »i^wr®tn c^rtm 

^ cir<n ?ff I 

^ j|^q w* ^<»i^ tWi!*i ^rrftf'Q ^ »i^— 

>1^ ^ 5fi[^ ’8WC^f 8ftf5ft9 ^ C"lWaf-^»tl c»rli?Rf 

CW8 c«(W I '*nfif« ’itf^fhir "f® nf% 

c®tc»i’'—§*wr»f nt? c^rfc^ ^[swi:^ inrft<ff5i^ m? ’loi ffi i ^- 

innrtV?! •iw c®T!i^f%%r ^S9;^^ ^tfWn f5|^, ftf® ^ sn if? r 
^ *r®t®i ^Tf^'9 ?t?tvi >nft®T?® ntft ^ i 

an *1 ^arfirc®^ ^pw ^iwcn? «rrc*r ^ ^ fw 

ar^l^ ^ f TOcvr «ttc«i ^?itw5rl wW? f 

ircitiriCT CJ115 'ed ? 

^w»t<> ^ *rtf%, 5t? ^ Ft? ^tJW I f%i 

^tfif^ c>itm TO'ianr »f»t? »if^ ^11% ifSrsTOr, ^t»?t f® ir nmM? 
^«f?t?? ?rc?’ n VF^ *if?«ti5 ?rt? I *w 

ifc« 15 CT ai^. >RW? -nw, ?tc< ?tf^ ift® m 

w ’rtw 1^ ?1? ?iw ^ ?mr ^ *CT 
?^i ^ ?rt5 R-OT ?i??w w? 111? owtu 91 
»*4t^l? ^ *15? I ?rt^ ?(? ??5?? C^flu ?Hjrf ^[1|^P1 ??? 

<ini ^ ^-?t??f?[? ?? c?c? I 

. ???c?!!?T?CT ???>(-?ft?t? ?<?fSW^?(c? 



Vhf¥itt[ ^ ok vrt‘WPf *its( ^firs ’wc® vr ’•ifsw 
w— 'SuTI Wi'el'S I »in^WJ TWWW ’TOTWr ^ f?wf I 

C1W1 ^ ^ «WI, *M»ttiH ^FNI, ^ ^ #N-1’K 

^ w^-«wt^ ^wt ok ^rnra >iw 

w f^tn— 'iit ^ T^Rf^R— ^ «ftR?r rIw 

J5W*# I rr cnfRf »rtvfl, wtfiicsj ^rfj, 

’«w?-?t% I 4t aflR? ^ ^ ’TOT, ^ 

9ITO *tc«t ^ 5Pf ^ ^ ^-nm Rto Rtw<-^ I 

\5l^ ^-^«, ^ ^ *<l^ ^ Wf^ CTlJ^ ’W‘ft^ ▼R 

CW ^ r R I 


f*t^ JRW 

’^tf%9l1 

%Jtl?tW1 W9 

?orl5,^jR*R •tfi^m f^— RRftR •npR *ifii*r5 ^ \ 

ipWJR ^*tRt% I Cir*RTt^ IpTvlR f^l^ C»rf*f ^R, RM1 ^ 
ntR I «R^ RRBr Pm «prR ^ i »iRSt*ifir 

^^«n5RW ’R Ptor km c»i^ ^R— NP uR aR ^ fSit^ 'wm 
t«iit^r ^ I «rtni fkm fwi Pw— «tiw '6 *tm^ m Rm «« 
pPfl-ow pR 4Rf%^ ^*i \ 

Prt PiR Pw sPnrtR, 4 RW I Rm ^>RR ^ 

pBR 1^ I «««R Rt? ^ Rft ’fPr ^ 511 ; «lPf Wi PRFI ««t^ 

•ifil^’ni mtii 31^ it% 3i#fN W% ?nt ^1 RJdHRw 
wm»iTOr-^ n^fRi we» l«»iww Pw «mi^ 
P^tWrt^^PWJH RlWRfJICi^ ^ R15^ Rf^ Pl*W «wt^ 

•iflrtPw^PWRi <ii,Rl«wiiPiwiRm'imi fti ^il Riirtii 



wfum w =11^ I ^ c*ft f|5i wtPic»i 1 c^ ^ ^ 

Jdi ! 

f^Ptsi ^'ftir ^ ^ I Pfi c»ph 

opt ! c»rfPF ft«tcR 'W, '<Pi Pi *tN- ^Ffl?he iprv^ ^tPnrl 

5OT, C^ pS( ft«tn m JTf^l PfF^ 

« 55 il^*i, ?ff ♦rl’f? c^tare ^«fi ^ ^ '« 55w 

9|ait«fW*Rl ^ »Ps'^ ^ !|1 ‘W ^Tx?l^ 55 '6 5%^ 5rtt^?l c?efhr 

^FC«|| ^St^tw? ^ ^ an I ^ ^ >6 I 

<jf^, 55 « 5^ ^rt*Pl 1 5rtprfai 

55 *tfwi^ 5 R|*k^ 

4Tx CT *tf^ 5t^ m ^1 *^( >2Wn cvpti ifhl I ^55^ 

5tcann ^ aitf^ *1^ 1 'Si^*fir awi ^ ^ ’W ^tPnn ^ci 

C^ »I^ ^<15| C15t»Rrl— arc^, ^l^tfiRII, 

w pP5rt 5»rrfPi fk^jm *K? I 

^ 'Sl^ hatf^ »It5 »IWta| iW am 

Pw ^Rt>a( I *iprpnr 55 w «w ^ ^ ^ i Pwl 

^ Pf|^< ^ ipi *tf^<Hat ^rr*ttt?it «Rf5 ^ I ^ cvW'e 

’itft5 ^?i ^ ^ Pw I <41^ *rp<rtcar ^snr 

^^1 HWarW^f^cfecaF’l^ I ^ an nTW tj? aPs^ 

an nt5 '« anwtai <IPl^ «aTOPF^^5tfirt^^«<W*x 

apu^ln’^l ^*1 »l^l ^fP[? 1 a|l^l*U Rw ’^RpSpR Of’®?! ?ni, 

^PiTO*tft?ran I 

^rtamw? c^tann ^»i, « c»^ 55 Rin 5f% 

^ amrM I ai^ ^Nai ap^tW ^itarir ^ *rt%^ an I 5H65, 
pTfTW 5mani| Pf51 ^ 5t»Rtl Pf%5 ^ 4W CfW—^rWmi, 
^15R« '« 5|sil5 ! Wl 5t^- » 5tC 5 nri n ^ PiUf, W 
fhRffS|^^»|rtPlOT-5^PP?ar i ^Iftawai 5p|OT €55501 5 IWOt 55 5l^ 
*1^ l5t5»l^5t^C5at, <R5«i^5W;|,Pl^5f ^ 

5t€5 5liN5 5fe5C5€5n55ia|5ta|5tl€t^ Pl55 55HWI1 €>|f^ 
ft5Ri|€5^5nFpCT55 5iiani 5t!|f>l5 PW, W6l 5t5l €5R55 5?^. 
PWI5551I C551, *tt5Pll 515, Cf55t^ «lp5 5lf1 €IIfc5f iPW 



i« 8 *] 

^ STI cTf*h c*rTrt 
^*(CT ^ ^ I 

’ROl ^ jfl c^ *»lil 1!W *tf9CT^ 4^ c»r^ tW wW 

inprhr 'st^l *frt « ffsi f5p^ i ^ 

ostronr wtJi <iw <JinrNR ^sWr ^1 ^ • ^(flJPit'f "itfi^c’^^rora 

'^ftCSI^^^sfrf^tlif^CTWrt CTC-RT *CT 

^ «fart^, 3rti>ra c^Tfr?^ Tstc^ ^>r5t^ wfif, ^ ^ 

8pr (3itn ^*t Tinr Gi ’Wi c^c^rai ^twfRi 

^fWs *rftir, c>i^ c»r«ii Fi^ I «iftTtF « •stwi^ c^W? ’l«w 

^ f% ^ ^ 'Stf^'hr ’I’TO 'fl'R c<ir^ cfwwf 

fF5i ^ Ft^ I ^ «wi iFtPnr cm *« 'srsil ^ Pwi i” 

<ii^ f*w «ra ^ ^ •'^ 9 !t 5 Jd ^ 

^1 »r5Tl^ 

JJWfl FtRftCF!? I »il| ’w* 4tf^ ^ y®w I *jt:^ F^?l 

•ICff I Tt%3Rr ^ *rf^ ^»rfF 

I 

(.fCTWF ^ ’iwsi 

uflaf •rtc^Rf ^prf’rfF*! «i1^ c^ ^ i ^^tsfhr 

’Prc^ ^ -They (Italians) talked Dante, and dre^ed 

Dante— ( C^ltv ^ ftWF ^?1 orW TtlV I ) Wpf fHwW 
’maps ^iTTfcwF ^stFl ^ i I’siwf ’T?! fI’kw cwvf»rrt» 'Srtffif »wtf 
^ ^TTOf w— 

**F^l3RlW? — C^ ^ I G\ ^ ^lf%* f^PTWf '•tlW'*! sni— 

<i»^ 5war Fft^Rt I >n%t5jF ^w^sof 

^ ti*r5tfl^ ic»r ^ ’FfiWF fiR 

I wK ciF vr>iw^m m *tf?ft^ ^ ‘»iiNnr 'e 

^*wm vw ^ftii nt^ imtw ^ 

» i t ftwni ^»rlF!iftr ?rtw »P 5 i «tr 5 i^ ^ 

^ ^ ^-wc^’^IN ^ict i wi 

niw »i*f« *itw I 

^wAtf ^wtCTtRi ^mR\ ^ yif ^t ite w «ti= 



I ^C»n ’rf^refOR— ( Future of mankind is in the 

hands of Schoolmasters ) ^ l»r ’Itter FtP® I ?Rt- 

c*rl®!iftr ^ I RRinnr ^ i rW® rI^wbi 

*tt1%— cat%^ ^ fli Rtof *ifirw »rt« ^ I 

nfmwr <rft^ \ ^ »wf «ftf^ wi 

«rr^ sri, c»j «[tcanf ^ ^TRhr ^ ntor m, F?! «<r »i^ i ^ 
»wcf 1^ f«if5p5 TiTiCr ^ f^*l ^ i orf^ ftcwr sfiw’P® 
a®f5 ^t*PrR 1^ «rai :— 

5 I *lf5[*P«1 ^ 1 % I ^B5R*| ^ f% ■*W I 'SI ^ 

81 ^ l^^lt^l « ' 5p5Rt?l f% I 

I ni *m ^1^ Frt 5n I n ^ «rt%® «tf^ 

»l §!5W| I ^»I*tf% 

urtJfli ii I *ttiT 'sR I I >ra^ (*rtjiw*i® *n) 

c^csicinr Rough Book^ ^ I ci^CTr? 

fwwW ^ ^Ffirat'e c^Rir^riar ^ ^smiur® <rR*il 
C^OI&i f% IR’f I *ttriR Rough Book •jfWl 1 'fPI 

^r(%l c^ ^ Jfl Rough Book ^ «2W*1 1 

Pi^wn' siPRi I sitf^, pRsrK »rtft. iprhir flf’tfH 

’I5tf%?r'c^>rPRi f|»r '5Ri ^ '»(%!%'« >if^ 

ftfSi *rr:iR ^n ^®Rnr *tc^ ir«ti ^ i fwr? 

^ f^, ?R I CI|C*t «iPR CTlW® ^1^ 

^rW®i frt^ c^Nrsi \ ^JvrR ^iftaRrhe ^ 

irw I ^*1 ^5ti?tn ft’FCTRi 3ptr ^ i f^itfR 

TW'sPiiiic^fiR^ 

f^wtir »rP^ fi i^TC ^nr ’iwR‘1 ^ ^’Rti «ii^ 

«tFk®lCT ^<m*RI 'TOR, R ^ c^f^resi ^ I 

yfw SRP® 1R SIRR 51^, ijSil ®t^, C^ ^ FRRfl ^ TOl 
irtw^ W^C^Cf^RPW PW¥— RPW RWr^ sfRiw n^— 

^ Ci|^ fNfh 1RR .0^ 

RRtt 1^ 0^, cl^, f®pf^< f^»rff^ «tw iR I 

TOCT »<nR *tR ^ «m c*iw?fi R« itteroil Frttf^-RRint 
TORTf CW •tR^n I RWf ^J^ 'ITlTTRItTR W CW^RWlwIi WRI 



^ ^ *rtfir I 

^rw? WWW? ^ ^(t?hf>if^ 'Sfci)^^ Pw <rh^ ^rrtsfli 
Tl (Direct method of teaching) £^ ^WWW 4t^J4?l ^ *(1^, 

4^6 ni 4llK Wl ^ ^ J • 

nrcfewtt V 

^ ^ TO '6 ^ 4iwf8R I cm% 8ptc«?f *rtf^*itfir^ TO *i^JtwtRi 

cJi'8‘1 TOi «lf^ cfiww 
'JTI Wl^Tl I Ofrt % JUn^R (Industrial movement) 

aRH -sitw i ciit^ 's csrt^ 

to I c«r5*nir ^ «it^ i w 
^ JCT JCT ’WtW? • c'f’^ ^ ^ ^ Vt «rft[‘l 

^fm\ %, TO srtti 

c#c^ TO^f ^ w ^ ^ TO( I 



c » ) 

iP*rtt «W«rw ItJtftf ft«t»nt, I 

( ^ ) 

*rtw c^rtw? 

»rr«r-?%5ii 

FTfinsri c»ftf^? 

?^e <Rrt ! fto, ?ft '6 ^ fe 

fap*rm *ftQ c^, 

<m 5 T, 

( ^ ) 

<iif^ ? »itf1 T fm r 
?rt— 5rl— vS c»rm 
^ ftiTOT — 

«rtf*w ^t^nil, * 1 ^ 1 ” 

W or, ?Wirl c^ 

^nrft ^ 



HStaf, 


< ) 

^«ri ^ oj* finrm; 

?t«rtCT c*rf^ ^rtf^rtf,-- 

^5?c»rl c^rtW 

c*nTt 

(?Rt^ ; C¥tC*nr 

irt^ ‘ftciif? ^w-^pf^i— 
ftq ^5tc^ 

c»tH »rl^i, “^tf>! <3f 'ij'^tfsi I* 

( ) 

• c^«rri[ ‘fHfHj-^T5*wt5T t 
f?«5tw fw, 

(i4*IW t — 

'SItW ftClI? ’RtW 

trt’c^ ^rtK? 

^ %T 

WtC^RT ^ 5*C5 

( ii ) 

’5?C9rl cmt9[\ ‘c»»wt^’ 

^ 9 ^ ^WOT Vfl^Tn^l^ 
ittft»rt %f% CT ^rf5ra-»prt5T! 





I ms(t >«8«i 




^ OT fW 

’t*n53rtfir % 

fl?i >T®t5T I 

( ) 

ff®ri 

T^5t c^ %! 

^ <i?R c>r ^Hf?r,— 

’^»— 

^ ^ ^ C55T ffti <^-, 

♦tfkf 

( ) 

cWri ‘(?rc>rt^ ^^1 
‘*n^’?r ‘^’^1 

’frfRTl ^-f»r?f 
^?»r«(c?r?ii ftanr wif^-,— 

<F[#t «(f^ ^Swiar! 

C»W1 (HR 

»iwtar ^ 

^»r «iwwi 





( i8 ) 

srtfl ftnrt^, 

?rren ^ ^ f¥f^, 

C*fC*Rr C»Rt9, 

*r%? 'srMi, 

f^?rtW C^^®1 ^ftf*rc9T *PRJ I 
^t%*^t«Ri— 

*2Wl I 

( ) 

^?n?sn c^®n ^«rt? ’^«mr 

' ‘c^i^c-ltc’t? cm ^irira t 

^ ^ 

f^ c^nrtf^ «2lf^# 
f^Ts 

,— ¥n:^i «ff?o 

( ) 

15^-C^®Tt5 'srfR 

(Tprtw "srrf^ 'q ^rm 

^f5R '8Wf, 

W*! ?tf?t^, 

(?WtC5? «(f^* 

jutcara 

oil«nwfl (?r»r c?it^ ^ WT ! 

^ ^ cmm ‘c»ot^ I 





Jitflrsj '5^ 


?^isi «ini. '^. 4. ft. ^.ftlss«{si, start)! I 

I ^ '*rR^5^? 

^ c^tMi— 'St? '8t*t?i*i ?^IR?l»t '?R?5rc5 »Rt9i w, fk% 

?tf? ■^RfSrs? *tfiP5% ’itft's ^ti stR } «iRl bifwpa^ ?i*r- 

?<iwr '>i»a R?i c? f5?55i 51^ ’H'5^c5 ?*itf?^ ?t?l 

c^ ’sr*^, c'siR^ R’^raft? i ?T*s5rl >TtRt'$i 5^— R? 

Ji T Rt^ T 'St? *rhe?i ?t? R sn i ’i^ f^^t c? 

^s?^ R^srhs 'y R ?rcf - ~'5t?t? 5?n 58wtkJt? csli ^t>i?i tR? sti--5i 
?tr? c»it5li-*rW9r, ^(Wsnr *w??i 'rf??i ?®|f *rtR '»tat?? ^-e^t? c5^ 
?1 ^!m*t ^c?? 'stt^i? RRr®^ *itr? i 

?t?{C?? ?R vii)? f6?53( »i^i I ?tt? 'sR?»t ^ 

^*1, ’ffst ?t9,t^ ^?-RR'$ ?R>r^ sft’lR?! ijin— 'sR ^ ?<t? 'siR^? 
^ iffi?t ?fR ?5^t^5? ^?i ^d?~^lRt? ;?l?? ft*ii ?[i?? ?t?tt? «rT??5 
^?1 ^ I R’JftfU's? 5:? ^Rfr*it? R^*t '■i^R'iti:?! ^’itR^ ?R?l i 
‘«ri?tp5 4W? R?Pi’ ^mt?l ^R^5( ’itpt? 'W^ ^t5re5 irff^ 

?W? ^t?t? irfC5 c? ^ttRw 

^r$ •dw cf 
*11^ c^r I 

»t'$??I*l? 'St? 

59!ti:*i? jR?a5 RvM 
?Rrf«l FtT^ 

5tc? ?t:5 C? I 

'•rRstfv *i'»c*t? ?lt?r ?^t? <<'? ?•? wfRi^ ^ttw 5t? i 

?tt?6t? ^wf?l spapi? ^ ^151? ??1 srfR c?c?? ?ft??-?9li, 

#R?c?? v% ^??t?i ifim ?ti, 5R?? ?i5?? ?« {5¥J«R ?R?i 



«tar, ^ ^'»» 

■rs ^*«f, ’Wfaj *rwj, ;itf^ to I c5fw f^-% f?w >w»nww 
to— 

•niw *t®*i c*K^ 

5nicj{ c®rcitc 5 1 

®trRr ^ iR carter ftm wf 's^ dittos 

c^*tt7 #(1, i|t*ftN, <rm-f^-to ®c5r tii®t®t? ®f5nrt, 

C'TWcfe Wl 81^ '8ii(,^5i •Rf ?lw 'SftC'RT 

*tw *n m, ft® ®iw®ft '4 «rfJK*«r ®tf^ *ifto5 ’Ttft'r I 

wm c ^— ^ ^ *rr^ ! 

^«it?n !R 

ttftc5®t^ft|«^ ^ 

^ ftft ®5r-®w(r5i, 

\ 

«ii5l *t#hr ®tc^ 

^»rRr ^(tc5R 'srtfti^ 

*RIM^ ’l® mtbtfl I SRRtl I 
<*1^ JTitof, ^ 'siftira ^ ipfiR 1 
iRraiR, ^ tRtRt ®ti5f ®tc5r, ^ «(tTR^ cff«R irt^ ’m f5<>®T5 
«ltw, ®ft® f»wi^ 5ft® ^srrc^itrv ^ «rRnr ®ft?i ^l^ei— 

C^R 

<nfW ’f’tR iflTR, 
c«roi 5OT Rtt*i TRRR «rRn 
^ td® wf ^ ’tW 
tfftr^ 

fftifr ®tfta? wJi— JiRRti I 

«tWf ®t^ ^*t5T5 »i^ RRiura ^?fc5 ^*t^i ®t5t 

Tt®1 Rt®tn Tl®t»i ®i^ ,Rl^ Triftiii 

^ ciim Tfti ^ jftriti?--^ W— 

®® <tto % Rvtj ft^c^r 
to»ri ®»it^ c®®i ®*i«< ft^ 
ftft® ft® IPRI 
'iR ciNct Rtftl® n® ^1 



*tf?5tc5 1 c^fteflF% t^raft «ni%'e ct pW 
^firai ^rhtir ^tt%i^ ’rw ^ 1 H 

wti ^ ^t1%?i *tf|c^— 

If ^tPl 

PThr^ 

^ C’jl^M •R 

^TR 5|^ »nPTl— aPRtl I 

'®R*R 'WC c?K^ ’«rRsT*r ^IWR ^1 I 

’Kf W, ^ TKIR cqtc^ . 4 ^ iqW ipPt^ 

^ftf’Ri I 

C^ C*lt^ t^lc«i 
^ ^ ^ CW' 

c?fRf, 

fwcinr 

Wr c^5i I 

^ ^ ^WR ^ *ff«ti ^ in I ftwtciR irfinr® 

fiNi <41? i^eicRi ^ in I ifftiF fwi <41^ ^ ^ in— ^ < 41 ?^ ^ 

^ K»n ^ Tr>fRi iKinr f^isir (pr <4 iiwi wren isw? tr*! 
wi * 1 ^—^ ( 4 ^ TO c^ <4 ’^i^n < 2 tf^ ir?!^ ^rft’t 1 ^ 8 % hrr^ 

<41? ^ *tP? I ^ cm? ^rWCplf <2t«R 4tl5tc^. IR CIR iKw ^TTPR 

inR« <4 ^ wffiRt%— ‘(R’nRTtP? ^5^ ^f5iTOR*n:9Wt5t% cro’ 1 Iwhf^'e 
*4 ?Rtir clt?(t^ <4#ci5 ntnfif irtt— 

<4 IR1 ^tlR ifR RRI? 

^ CHR— 

IICI? ^ ^ WIR ’^'Itir ^ ^liRJ 

^ Pif^ wR nw . 4 ^ fTO,ftii? ^n «rt%i ^rifi firf^iRR wr 
caitt^ *tf^^ iR ^ %c?ir f^fiRl *rRi 

^ <at4 T(f < . (4^ c^ W5F ?Rtii ^»?NfR, <4^ c^ R^rW c^R tH dtW »rW, 

^fiRl ’ 

*tci5^ fC’tU f*l^ RRIP^ 

«Rf^ iro ^RrtCT, ■ 



wtar, >«8'5» ] 


»nf^i m 

*fl! ^ I 

«fl^ c^ «inif ^5:5^ 

gtnr ff t n ^t ^ tirhi *ii>*rf^'t^ nw ^ #it55 1 %c^ ^ 

]|fNl <ilTtf^ C^ feWC*, C’CTJ’ICW 

*tc<t— ^Irr^f ^t*R f«t?hj ’srWrfw 

fwtc^i ‘^Nt? ^ >wt^5Rr ma[ 

f’nrft^ I '»rt^ ^ •« c^ cFti^rir i 

‘c^ ^<n »ii ii%1 c^ ’JR’ ^W'S ^fijr ’«rfw atti*!? ^ira ^ww 

^^iMr— 

vfl’R ^tR Wl ’It^ 

*fl’R ^ c'Jt'S 

^ 

'^*R^ ’R Wfll ^fwRI 
’JR? ^R^«llf3[ f^«frl C’Jt^ ^ ^?I1 fsjsjR? *K? R 

^•n?I ?T«rf??i f|5l— ’J^'IRRJ ■IT’R, ^TR? C?t«!l^, ^ ^ 
f’tnrJ^I 'sjtRTJ^— 

(pm ^Itf?? ?[«n f^R 

W ^ 

%«rfR to "srt? »!? I to I 

^ «t?(^ ^^«J ^ ’R ffB?( 5toC5 (Wf? 

Rf? 'sWfsj c«rf5!ji, 

5T? ?*? ?5!ji 

cRwt? ?lf5t%— ’rtfj’fsj 1 

’R f^»IR? ^THt? i f?»IR? R RWJt? 1JRJH to ^ 
f«W^ ^firamiJj R R? ’jut? RFN1? ? (RWR^sr^ 

?W1 f f??R? ’^tot R !5R IR ^ I ‘^‘flR? R?* 

Jiw ^tot Rtoc^ iN ^ttoisf R’j ’rw arpi Rto i 
.?tto'« R^ «i»rcw ?^srrt f^to 

R^ *<? 1^!?^RlRt? 'ifWR ^ I ^5to ?It5[*l 

1R, nc?9 RC»t if^lWlRW C¥Ntf,5n 8rl1^ RR ^ *l!to *IR ^ •RR’ 



fn^i « ’fttw [ '5t3r, 

»wtc5i I ^ «ii fwnr, ^ ^ ^Iwh^ 

^ ^c«R?r c^Mlir c«pr ^— 

*Rrr*i 

c^lH I 

^ ^ vii^ c^ ? 1%cT?r 5rff»t vfl tfrfr«i^r Ff'e^l-^tu^ 

^rmfcT, ^ *rr«tii ^fwi *tf^s ^%i 
%t«ii tf? c^ ^ <stt^r5 ^rrf>i?n ^r?l^ ^ ^^itcsR 

PiiJlJt'oil b»l«plA C9IC»f 

4 ^ •rtfs^ ^ft®! '«it*i, 

TR, *tt«tt^ »R 

‘'Sn (R^ rWw *tMRr, 

FspptlR ^tRii 

>re3[ >iif% ^! tR crr^m? ^ ^»r 

5tanT?r fSit%5l V ^ Rmft^ RTW c^fsRte^l, iR tR 

+ + + + •••; ‘?R[ ^ f^rsTsi’ ^PTRt^ "?%!, 

’tt^’TW ^ ^ apifR5 wrf5W 

"St^ C’fc^ Tfl^ 

C^ ^ Rtf^ Rtf^ 

»llTtf^ ^ cm 

fterh ^5?wtfif— I 

^ Rt8f f^fi»Rr I «t^ Ttf^ cfi cwt^i 

^\ c^?t% ^ ««ft^i:^5c^— 
s 1^ ^ 

4»^[?r ^ R»n RtCTcn 

•i%5W f|!i 

C^ C^in ^ ^ITw-* ’RW*! 



' ■^ 1 4 ^ 

Sit ‘ftcinr *mr« ^ ^ 

“iftt*i cit^n ^— 

^ cnt^ ^ ^ ^»i 

c^ ^ ’rt%5 
cK^ *rRrf*rrt ^ ^itf^ i 

^ c^Nt^? '^w wv:!{^ of^ ^ *rtj^ 
ft*ri^ ^^^1 ^ -il ^ ^t^?I— ‘(Wl *tw*it? ^ w?[ ^T%?’l 
f^« ^ ? FTftf^ '5%| '*^ fwtJri-"c»i cwf? f c*i ?• 

^ ^ ^PiR Irttml I ?? 'aj'WW^ c^ ATO m 

^ #11 1 ^?r TO ^ I ?f5c^ ^Rtsmr *iw, 

f^TO 5r«ir( «it«i^ jRitisi— I ^ ^ *t*< 

■*TO C^ »W *R'ra ^ 'i|^« 

f^^sisrrt— , 

C^CT 5f«l^ *t«i ftpl, 

'=rr^ # ^ ^ 

*tw^ ^ ft to *rrRr i ^n:^ ^to, 

TO?hr ^ ftftn ft^«. n<r ciwitfi 

to I <sm w ^tftffi I c»itJit^ OR 

#|5f #1 ftmci I *fW[ ^«l ^ ^Sto ’TRW ffNi I toftfft 

'ii’fn 5R I «nciif ^ ^ I ftft *1^ ^ ^fto 

I ^«rfop^ ftsft ftft^ Kft^— 

ctrftiRi 'Qoit »itoH 
fttftto ftwii 

TIR C5C^ OR ^ ^ f% Tf«n ^ 

^ croft ’rrfiwi 
c^^ drt '«c^ »rto^i 

^ ror® ^ •tftfi •% .rotv I »i^.Aftftfi 
^ftro ro } fti >ic^ ^ «TO C9j-r»im« i ftft to 
. ’ito^ I ro, ^ito '<([ici® «i^*i^ toftfl ftft tftficiR 

I tip ’l^ft •rrftocf? to to ’ito? w #, 
. f f iKii TO ntto ftto fttoc? to ctoto> ftw 



f*W1 « JTffirSJ [ i'98'!» 

C^. «t9ni C-W^? C*m TfW f c^ffaifl f^. 

4R bJ^V®-— 

us’R’wtii 
c^ *rrt ! 

^ ^«1 ^8i*rh5 ^F%l, j|TWJ 

«ltC‘t? 'Sf^ 'BTfl^sratH-^sW '^-StC^, TR R^ic^ '®«R^ ^ 

^’nrrci^^ '«TfR^ ^«t i <iit<rfw^ ^*nii*r ^ 

^*«rwfw ^wifS^ I + + + + + c^ Tt®^w ^ ^ 

WTt^i ’?Prat%’iJt I Rfi 'tr? ?ni 1 '■rht^cn 

Rsi '^*t<^, ^3f *»t<, C4K»R[ •srr^ 1^ 

^ 5it^ I RRwr? ’iW, ^ ^'S *1^*15^ 

R?n^ ^Fdr?r >it«fjrra c^t^i, ^j6?l ^sf, 

Rjj ?rR^?’ ^rtc^r Rt^ ft-q^ mR RR®!— 

-r^ ^ 

'ilW l^R ^ TiWtII I 

^ Rra^ ^«RT!r 1 ^ '*t^ 

R"n ifhl f»W^5 1 '^1^ c«iw '5(Rf ^ C'SR-'?^ 'ft* 

R:cnc^ '»rr«f RR ’arr^RTc^ •Tff'flrc^ Rsitt^n 

R’j^ 

'srwir •Rrft ‘1 c^ ’ff:^ ^tarfc^ 

(PT »|R (Pstsit^r ^ »rhii 




w«rht«otu, R 451., 4^. '^?r. 451 . ( si'asi ) 

: »i1^C3#t Jrtam ; jPsW'-^liR ; ftwattl^ 

.4C|Tt«rf5 <fi>5rrf8 ■srtisrrsjfl ^ 4^ 

1 ;^ ntC? m, ^1 ^ I 4 ^ JflTJPR 

■sret^ITtolf 517115111 5I14 1151 StltlltCI? fin fl^ 

1 ^ I ^titcn w irtTiiti ncii atTMti nw «rti«n 

fi 7 n I ciN m 'itni «rt^ ci ^ti^fii 4 ’ff^ 1^591^ 
4^61 .switti n 5rt^i3ifl 11 n I sif^ •irttitti n 5n^tf ifsirs f%f 
15C1 1^51 fnm uti 4 tins cif»t-5fi5i-*maii ^*ti f^ ^1 ^1 

4l'ff^ TfWCI Ca|%13r?Wl 'SllCf 
41* 1^5| ^tlll Cl '2f*ll^lt'fc ^1tltt1 ^'^n i^l^*t1 n '®KI 

’«lTlftiri CW71 4t^1tC1 I 

i^itci ^titwi cic-t -nitilTi »ffi 5 t 5 iiti .siiTini fiatci fim- 

«tci fl1Ft4rr«t uf^ It^ lf^^ W5I 1 5J111I11 fl®tw f^5Fl flltl imt'e 4 

cwc»t fic-PTs; 1 ^^^m 4 c^im it%c 9 i's 

iStf^ 4^ l^n ^^1 It3i ^ *5t 5J^ ^ ItlUt^ 4l5t >5Ht1Tf^ cSf^* 

FM I^FTisI^ 'Stl^ i|1^C‘&1 Imperial Library 1^ iflFff^^ H I 4^ 
itiir ^^iTi cW'QH ^itc^ 41^ 4f^ iti iti. 

I ^fisiw ^1t1 fV «•>, fetFtI *1111^ ^ I 4^ 

fnfl^ C^l41 Ftl ailTP 1C11 1C«(I Imperial LibraryTS ^fap. ci'eH 

4t c$fl* FtTn ^ n-st ^tnsn 1^75 11^^ 11 ifsin 4Tv 
Kltn ^tmil 4IC1C11 1T^ 1«1tl 

Pwn "Stitin fni ^ iit*D i ^ 5ti^*& 

1«iti i > t i ’ gi ^ i nil n^iati ctfiv ifinti fluffed li i 

wtygn^ mr ityti ^i|tf^ fiwfi iini ’?cii 

^HCTfi cii<®l n ifwt^ '6 41^ fin^? '5tii Pw uufi 

^1151 im ^itTO ^ «ci7ii irth® ^ 4111711 ^fcw «f% 

• cfvi*t,i ii|iiei(5| lOi i 




fowl's *rt1^ 




[ i«8<» 


^'«rl I ^mi 4«tn ^ %l5fl 

f’ln'ftwi f^’sif^ini^ai f^n’i'lJi^jt^ cjf^'xvo^r %i ^ 

»ii9R *tft‘i^ ^1 I ft’jrf^wrt^i^e 

artWfii^ I ‘«i^ »i^9t Mlwaj 

•srtuffn^ -stTf«rhf ’if^ »rs5 i 

^ ^rR«« ^ *ff^ ^fsiTN >Ai9\ 

^ >2tf^ C’l Tm *tfl5Rl^1 I 01^ 

^ wl «iR’N f^'e i4^ wl ^^^1 5rl^ff 

««>»■ *ItW? WR!9tft ^tC»I Imperial Library^'® ?rt^ 

-sW’ltft^ ^1^1 4^, ?rt(ll «N ^ ST'Q^I 'il^v 

f^PlI 3Ft"f *tf^t5Rl ?111 ^^Itfl^ri is'is JitW^ «i® 

C^fJl »l^ ^ ^ I 

-srttiit^ c^ i ^jymt 'sitiim ^ 

C8P1^ C^'I’lTiS Dewey *JU^C^^I Decimal classification "SfR 8«>^ 

^l^Ti i?* ’PxW ^tt^i 

«tt®jT V I c^5j5i^itaf «ii| ■sW’ltir f5ian^?i 

^ at®^ f^^i Tf*9iT5T»rf?[ <1^ «wft^ ^^iti^i 

^1% JTf^ « ^iwR'S 

I 'SRt’lt^ aw ^?r®: ^iM «tI®FF 

fC5i mT» '9 c^ ^ 

I vs f^nt^T <ttf%C3I f^- 

Teachers’ Training Departments '^C’tH ftat^ 'S »it«i'R*l f^- 
^ '8 «f5 fW5t«| C«tft^ ^sm ^'9111 % I 

*1%® ^if%5PF ^1^1 ^1 ^ ^®fiR tflc^ cisri 

District Teachers’ Association ^t5|4^5[ ^f?(^i f»RF^ 

•siTr’it? cSf^*N 3Ftt»i ^ ^sntsa c^itj let^ c«if^^ i 

. PW4rr« 451^ Pwt«rfrfnr *« ^firai «iift?i 

aa?sify (cat^tf^5t), Catalogue w. «ITOPF 

jp><irl « «2lf^ ^ 7tf<R1 1?W ft#5C!R S^ «t^ 

^1 ntoR I ^ 'JtfWfii^ ftatw f^«tw 

^1^ ^ 4tr8i^ w »<RRR aw’itfil^ <rff^ 

•itfiic^i a»fm-f^atw <iWif(f3im irtl ^ 



«tat, ^ . Hi 

Catalogue «s|^^ «tc^^ 3HW 

f^TORI «Rr ^1 ^ 

^tJTCT Banking Currency, Politics, Sociology ^^srtfw l 

Subject ^ 'ii^’ttf^ *Ij8^ srwimc^ Jit^rifTORr 

«t;rRTO*nr ^ *fton ^ c^^itai 

c*i^«rtf5i ^ *rt^CT^ I ^tTriwi on-Rt 

atTf’lt^ 'fart 5^ ^1 «5( subject 

^ ?t^ *rri:^ I ^S|fm subject 

(2R#i^i *tf|sFt^i *1^ '$Rm -strMRi 

I f5»56RW « 

aR?jt*lti:? ^t*IRHiR[ District Teachers’ Association 'sfs' »i1i5l^I 
'ffirr® *iT!3r i 'siWwr circn^ sfft? aR*r « ^csri ^tf^ 'si^l 

CWt c»lt5%, 'siPl^ reference ^9| apn ^1 ntn 

^ apj ^irs: District Teachers’ Association «2|irt^ ^?|1 5f*il^5 

*rR?[ I ^T9 District Teachers’ Association'®1%C^ 

■if^*l'f^ *1^®? I *iftf c^f^iRr 

^ ^ 'i|®*t ^^1 ^'1 JR? I »ii^ »r#R*wi 

Ji^rai c? ?t*r?iR*t? Jiwj ^*1^®* Jit^ I 

conference ^*|5R^ ?11l v£iVff^ ^I5f fJl’?^ ??1 

?^?R5 C? A. B. T. A.?:® affiliate ?1 f® ?^C? '6 delegate 

TfilW ^ ^ vfltffTf? fit? f?W? *tf?5R|^ Ht? I 

A. B. T. A. ?f? c^-m W 1|»R^ «t?TW? «l?RJi 
®rrfjR^ •ttWJi'9 c^ »rt?tw Jiwi ^t?tJ? 

•SRtPl? *IR?J1 f?T|J! SttR?? f?W? ^J\ 

I ’fW C? JRW? *1^'® *lf?’il1 'Itf?® 

^ »Tt«re? ^ Tt»i *i6® i val «i*ri^l ?1?1 w ^ 

®?Rn fJl®I ?I??1l?t*R?t<ll Tv’W ?i 

'"rat® Wl I Imperial Libraryl® ?^»R?? 

^ Jl1^ 1 fsiW 

9ip^ I fWRJRf 'HM ?rt sfl C? 

^ Ubratyl® ^ C^CT? *rtdt*R?t% ^ Jilt I C?C?^ 



Imperial Library v<i^l5 JrW?[*l 

Ttf^, ^ ^I9ra Q| 3 f ^'6?! I Library^ ^»l*lTil 

classify ^'6111 

C«(f5i1 I A. B. T. A.^ ON vil f?|^ 
jpin I <s|o|^ Library Council *6 Education Commissioner 

with the Government of India? *taitf? *ltC? « 

*tf??W «i? ^^*1? ?5?1 I 

alTfilt? Corporationv£i? 

5i|^n c^^tai I 

?W ^tf??l csttfe? ? tft? ^fliTlI Corporationii? A, B. T. A 

"SHW? «|Jit? ?t?[ ^hlt? *lti?? 1 

?1 *i|5ftf<(^, ’^91 ?t5|^»lc*ra «sW«|t? ?J?^1 

*rt^?ii I *£i^ Ji^sj ^jt*it? ft??*! c??5i>i'f(ii isn?tB[? ?^c? ?i, 

f*t^^ « «s|?tijtftr?? «lc?t^? ?^C? (teacher & librarian) I 
ftm? 4?f& *rftil I 



C'SSftc^f^ ^t«ic.^5 ^*Ot*W 

sms. 'ii’J. 'fl. I *^‘ ^ I ^ i>w 

?lt!5 1 4pfW— *tt^'*tt5l1 ^t^t®nii '“•’. ^'f'SFtf^ Sl^» I 

“n$c^ c^wstc’t ^lN«<fww 

cTi jj^9i ^r^-^ii^?f ^fnni <m\ «tfwi, « 

fl%^C9i ’Rst iTstut ca|i 

^tFtcjf? Tm ^tFrtj 

3f?tfH53f I ^ ^¥r?w, f^n e wtf^ 

CJff^C^ *tt^ srfwl, St^f^ f^’^f^WltsiW '^'Wl, 

*tT^ ff’F®, ^ ’5^ 1 ■fi t ■Sl^f^ ?fWt^ ♦tfa'SfwC’tif «tTTr^ '9 • iS(f^*tf% I 

^c«t« '^f^l wfJtcfa ff«ift®i f^fwtsroi c^ 

c5ft5R5ni '®rfFttt ’^l^, ^itFt^i W’t^h5« 

'sitFt^i aii^s ’Tf^ 'sittsc^rt 'BT^tii cwrhf ^ 

«t^ ^ «t^i, f 

f^ »< t^ttil ^#fC4tift‘l ( Wireless ) «ltFt^I W j^:Jl*>«W s|C?R*l1 
CT (Marconi) St. Xavier College>ri^ 

^•s(f5|^ ^«iii*tf . , ftft^ f^Pi'® 

new «t^ltf^ :— "I would like to 

take this opportunity to vindkaUyour rights to priority over Marconf', 

»nei cntfnf newm «ijiftfn^ nn 
iRTt^ nstnl^ f 1,' ntm ^nf^ 

wfn 'nim fwK5^ I ?Wn n«sW *|t< ^t*Rff 
TrtJt^-WStt '« f*ilI^HJfS ■tew ’TtCTtf w 

n<tcw >p9l« ^tnf^i ^rm^m ^ 


t Wr, 

^ I* ^ ^J, «TtFrtl ^ tftft*ni ’VtTRt'e I 

C?rW "fVl faKiW^” sifW ^•POt’Wtf!^ ’Bf’T^HRK^ ^*1^ 

»r«i^ fwR— "»ii^ ^ ‘jf^ 5»^b- 5|ltc^ ssri fk»w?r 

'®'f^w CW*Rt^ ^<R ^«.»R c»l^fw 

ftoi?r !irf'f^® ^ pii^ f5i<il 

%— ^*Rt® 4t «rhi ^ c^, '»rf*if5[ ^t’jitf^ Ji^ 
’tRr:^ I ’RiT 'fl%i Rt*Rhr I” Rl*il 

^ W «sl1*hf%R faprt^ 

1 f^WR« Rt«f Rt<(Ttf^ ®tt’^ to C^ R>SPR 

'®lt5t^ '“TR^ *tttol% I 'Si'I’l *tf5|^ R'fFrti 

^1 Sir James Jeans, to f^’l^ ^^1^ to91-®Ht«>-f^w(^‘’l^” 

»p5rt Rto*iiR RtJR '5^*1 ^isf^ttoR c®i«ri »ii«rfw 

^ I “I would say as a speculation, not 

as a scientific fact, that the universe and all material objects in it — 
atoms, stars and nebulgs — are merely creations of thought — of course, 
not of your indiviSUal mind or mine, but of some great universal mind 
underlying and co-ordinating all our minds. The most we can say is 
that scienHfie knowledge seems to be moving in that directum'* 

*1^ R*RI -ilTaR •rf’l Sir Arthur 

Eddington : 'ItTR'Q “Everything seems to be a projection of 

the Mind.” ^ ORI (R toR Wllbfeg *tW 

•to*! *1# tot^ 

( Electrician ) Charles SteinmetzC^ f^wW “What line of 

research would see the greatest development in the next fifty years ?” 
^lfrt^^^^Ptf5R'^5^^Steinmetzto^W^l-““I believe the greatest 
dfiscovery will be made along spiritual lines." Rl5l^T 

?to Rtf5ratt|«i ’iw ^ 

?lw to c>i^ "Rt«ntto »RrR tiwt sfirati? i 

^ Rtimt-touir tow ’^TKtto>f ^ iltort w, ^ 
iW wi ^ w<-vf Rtorfu i 
Rtxtm *RR ctow toi 'flt CT, RtFrtt vrtto, to 
( Wireless ), RfIT RfWRF, cmi ^rWiw to W 



?tc^‘n ^find c>it^fc»nr sm «rtt5t 

i!>o mn ^f«lc^*K!nr 

w»f?M5a! tWr ^«Tt%tnnifst« ^fwi ^*pPs^ ^i^rat%*R :— 

'5tw ^^*11, "« 'srww fhJ’TR 

^<jnj ’K«(j 9i^r ’ff^^it’i, 

’RSf *1]!:^ 'ftef CT ’PTl?!, »f®I ^t^*l 

■srrstt^j ^<nppi 

v«i^ cwfSrr® *it^, »n5j *rf?, ■«rhr c^ ^ c^ JW i” 

vii^^n vii’F^R f^arR-mfinr f^f^l C9i«t^rw »ri 

1— "vH^ 4|fj|^ *I^Tt5!»TOtlJRI ^ ^Ww?l 'AT', 

f^im ’icm ^icTfi«ni ’«R1, 

»nrfC^ ( German Encyclopoedia ) I fWTftl 

f’t^l -stw? 

'ST^r^ ’?f^<( ?tf«fr5 *1^ ^5t^tr>f? 
r "srtsnil Ji#f^:w*l ^ir ’ff? <i)^s ^sTT-n ^ 

jff^ I ^ 4>R 

>ii^«rtf5[ ^ JKf, ^9rtufi»Rf ^ ^ to ?wi 

^ ^ I 

Wi I ( »rNvr*i )--f%^‘f‘« 5tlnr*a'ni i -st^i^ 4« to i 

>, «tTO«l C? Sife, I 5||. 

^tft*rm TOt^ '8% wf^ « ’iTfljPiC'nr ^ tar ’ipo^ ^firai i 
>ii5RlM ^ c^JT TOt ^ =11 1 =?''>*Rr ^ f^‘f«r5r %*i5r 

>^IT^ '*W?r ^ftar fl^r i ^ w ^rta ^t«nn %ffl i 
c^ *1531 c^ ^twtro 5rN TO in— i 

TOc^? TO f5ic«n[ TO f^l^sr ^ 
•tjK^ I c^ *ti®^ TO TOtcr fTO® 5rl I 4 TOt ^f^?r riro^ 

TO?r*i ^ 'iiTO rpi JTI I ftar 'ii'8 TO ttro TOitl <tti^ 

>riw TOm TOtcwrr f^w ’ e t TOi r ta«R or ^ ^ TO 

f|OTsr-TOi Tot? ^f?TO^t? jrictoto tot^ cw^ <to 

TO I ^"W cwtPrt 'wft «iTORr %*rTOj i ^ TO ftirTO nj 
TO ^ Tot® TO—^fN^rtTOT? « ?tiTO ^ TOtt?? ^^’Wl TO?i *<Efrt' 



^«fi( 

^^-^ftapTfwr 5ni I 

'8% ’qfw ^1 ’Sim 511 ^fil— 'srtwl vi|R8 RW 
#l1^5lt^ I 

lt;irt^ara 5j|t»tt«fmii cm <sfmt^i 

^9fl .<1^ I 

>i^4}m 11% 5r5Tfcjf? 4t?f%, ^f$?t»i '« Ki^rr^m ^<ii 
^tc^i >mfsw5i, crfmrM^i^ ^itf^n fkw ^fum 

’srfcsitf^ i^stc^ I 'ii'8f^ ^ T^t;i^m f^«ut^-“hwff5i^ ^ c^\c<tt^ 
'srff^mR ^<(i'« 'TO I fr.*! *t'5t^ Ti^TOum ^ ft^l-mi 

fst^rtf^^tm •rc’f 1 

ftfKa imraim I ^«ii ^150 1 

t5TC^5l^ ’IHC^ »£|^»7.iai ^t«l1^tCf I ’m'8f«l f^tn- 

?tc*i? ^ I ’rrnTTO cmt^m ^i-mtm 5rf^— 

^ mi c^5i ^ m ^j\ m, ^-mi wm fjui^si cw^rtRi 

^TO 1 mitu mi '« ^ 1 

(?nwt«wWJ • ^ M» 

^ I gwlw*rl w '1° 

[ vfl^c^TON *it#rft*N ^»!, ^f^'N ] 

atmpF 511^^11 <4^ m ^mi -simt 

^fkfc^jf I mu ^ws »iJR i^^ntc^ I siTOsiuirti cu-cu fwnu mm*n 

^ ^^TO, 'mi umu I mu «imi^ TO:^ 

mra »nwt^ rnsn-uttoiu mm 

^rmtRtSi u?m I m 'Q.Rr ’wcf TOrRi^^ 1 ufucw 

fuofui^l cu*f i '9 mmm uirK ftm »r»rm mm ^ 
mm fuTOu I ^mrsn-TOiu m rntwiRi toi 1 iff^- 
TOji « mrt< mtu m’f‘1 WR mm mm uwil 
mtui mrntw^rnuPw^TOuvitfimmm 



^ I C’W *tW ?--i^«lW55 ^w«i I 

<jii Wfw 1 m 4tc^ 4^? fein I -arrm CTf, 

f*w 4« gt«rr< 5i*x srff?t^9i csr, i 

c^ c^cirw 

'^c*«rf’iJi ^ ®*tfT5 cifW'e^^fhj «tf^faRrr? ^ 

fSimf I ^f^im *if^ »Rm ^ JTi *iTf^ 8ftf^ wf\ I 

^ 8jTf^ trf^ ^«i, f^f%?i wrf% >6 cifi^nr ^^1, ^1^1, »R^ 's 
«rf W’t « <rr^i 'ii^aroitf^ii wtf^ opf?® 
« ’5rKi-^^»rtir 'S 'H '« w? 

wr? wtf^ fm 'sitsiiitfir fttfwf»re ^ jmti 

'srfw »t^i^ ^«fRWT ^c?R 5rft I ^ «Rim 

^©t^i <2ir5il JrW9F- «i*NT»t (?T *19*1 

wn^c^ncir? cTft»t?r sprai, 

^ti?«rr«R « f5^«rfTf?r «ifTf?r ‘^it^ •itt c^ 

^%l vfi^ <sm^ ’f® sitiwi »p? >rn^, 

«i<fsii cfit^'Thi ^ caji 

'®iMw isif^ft® Tl ^Rit'® <21^ I f%^(5*rt^ 

CWl ^’I'R CW^ C^% '5'Rim 

f^srnr, f® cscsiti, ’It^I. «i^f^ 

^16^ I *rtW-*n6Tr’t*i cro 

jpiaftr *itfTO, c^f5i wtf^^ f5i;aN vfl^i 

Jit«(?F « »rffwtat*t wff^ »i\»tksi I «K'5i^ *s^ 

^<tt5Ti *rrd aT?i '9 crr^ afSsrei i ^ 

^ w ^ ^«rw ^ »rf^aRi^ 

*11^, I ^^1 nttetf^'«§*t^tr?Rrc^*’T^ I 
"tnwtwfti <4> f%» 1^ ♦rt5wl-^fhi^-*i’W >rN<ni i 

^ \m «i«rrji fm wtrnrnm, ‘ip^-vn, f%-|5 \ 

»it«rfir*i ^ ’nt^itfa^ cwi *ff^<iTft w ^*i' * nfit^ i^i • 

5lt*»^CJRr ^5^ JW. Sim « 15( *tfil5t^ CTt^ 
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I *ttw<ttto ^lf<r 5 

^IRlM «tt«(ts C?«f| I ‘ftffen’ « ^ ^(5 Pw- 

*11^ 's PhF^ w »PR ^ft®ri5JTi Tt5i *tt^ita?..c»wPi 
<iiTN <ii^sP^ *rfaiTWTpFJ hPtir wi •tfof^'Wtf^ ?t^«f?f 

'*I81^VS| 4f^C^ I 


[ sf^c^ ] 

C’Tf: «tt«r 51 

cjre*r? Ptfw 

JR i««* JTfw srf^^ I a[^ C3i«r^ « 

8 Rj 4 ^ «tf^lR §*ttP isf^m ^1 ^tc^i 

Pl%*iR Jf^^ vii^ « nfRtfw n^wnr *rt^ *tfi?R i 

^ 'Sff^itiJi? Jif^^ jtn^^ I Tfs^rR «rR af^ csfsrR •rft’fl c^ "Jrfc^ i 

^Rt?n RT«it^ *rRwR»re^ ^•ttp •tfN Pc^ ^SRRi «t«rR 
Jif^*wwR^RHi liTfli-R Pminf, 
iSRR nf^sm I c*rf: wi i 


i 9 — 


«1|5|TN— 



•’I » 



* 

Pmr” , 


• ^ 
o«t , 

•‘R«n" 

”<m” 

^ i>s— 

"’tlRRR* 

“itPcJR" 

» 

"•rI" 

"•R^ 




4^, c^, 4a affW 

^r*i=vf«i I 


^f*! «lWfl??l >|SI « 

^twf»iT9 >sit^i^ »iTfrtr^^ < 

»rir>I^ *lf«^1 'Siwcf^ (4^ »it^ 4115 

^T*ts»tW« »l^1?ffl— 1^5 



>31^ i21T^ 

—31^51 t,^ 

•ilS^TC«t*t55 ^t«t«t— C^t»l f ••• "ix 
§l«tt?t*t65 — '>\ 

f^lT - 'STSrtsTl 0?FC»*t^ «*fC®T - 

^Cft^af >rt« 3T?— • •« ■•• 

fl^f^'#«l ■^5(— ^»=l<g-sl --• ••• ’'I* 

Jit? ^c^rnmra -- 

^3C“St5ilt*l ftn— ... ... 

?CJ«?Tf*tt‘in? — ... w • 

■fljflst? — f^psic^l^ ^Sf ... II*/' • 

il^C5f5ilT«r ft'ir— ... nv 

^^rc*ir?s ?;»— ^ciSF*!^ 'STtfipapt?! "«>' • 

•l^c^tsaiK fjrar-'^t-©i:«l^ ... nV. 

SlCJi'liitsc?r?ii — f^'^sT <3;# ... «v* 

^c^Hwita— *1=sr ••• iV. 

il’tc’ta'W f??— ci?f»*t .•• ... Il«)< • 

■ages*! ... ... ||» 

^*t?r<f’f,?C’«m’1taita— t^fapc-stef ... ii. 

Is :nf?)5c?f?>ii ^Wf’f raita — ^ t'«. ■ • . >i. 

. i» 

r??— ^t=?itt^t=at'si «lJ®fStCo ... 

at?— 3^t55 ... It* 

%a5*ta55 c?5i— c^pf t« ( 'Uoas ) ... iv . 

llc*t)ac«tMt«i fastrawii— 'sqftC^ ••• 'o'* 

r?aac«t? «f9 ^ig Ofc^i fam ^c^ij asjtfeai3 3UT?al sitf?'' i 

v^W, C^7 f^2J '^1'® gtPfta^— f’Sts-’itfysj <si^l‘i^ I 

sitfiicas*! ai»iH cn*!, ' 
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Books for Teachers « 1^<L/ 

Geography in School 

By James Fairgncve, M. A., F. R. G. S. Rs. 6 3 0 

History Teaching in Schools 

By Alan F Hittersley Rs 3 12 6 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology 

By William James Rs. 5 8 0 

The Art of Teaching Arithmetic 

By J. B Thomson Rs. 3 12 6 

An Illustrated Historical Tim^hart of 
Elementary Mathematics : 

For Senior & Secondary Schools, 

Training Colleges and Universities. 

In five Sections By E. J Edwards, 

M. A. Per Section Rs. 3 7 0 

Complete Set of 5 Sections Rs. 14 7 0 

Anatomy & Physiology of Physical 
Training 

By Ma]or R. W. Gallaway, with an 
Introduction by Prof. E. P. Cathcart Rs. 4 2 0 

Achievement 

A Book of Modern Enterprise Rs. 4 2 0 

Frontiers of Science 

By Carl Truebald Chase, with an 
Introduction by H. Spencer Jones Rs. 8 9 6 
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